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Art. I. Travels through the South of France, and in the Interior 
of the Provinces of Provence and Languedoc, in the Years 1807 
and 1808, by a Route ‘never before performed, being along the 
Banks of the Loire, the Isere, and the Garonne, through the 
greater Part of their Course. Made by Permission of the French 
Government, by Lieut.-Col. Pinkney, of the North American 
Native Rangers, 4to. pp. 282. 11. 5s. Boards. Purdy and 
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‘ {ROM investigating the political state of France by the aid of 
the labours of M. Faber, in our last two: numbers, we are led 
in the present work to the more pleasing task of contemplating 
its physical aspect, and the manners of its inhabitants in private 
life. Books of travels in France, which were so frequent in 
1802 and 1803, have of late become very rare; and Colonel 
Pinkney’s narrative, though referring to the year 1807, will be 
found to be one of the latest descriptions of the interior of that 
kingdom. He travelled not with the eye of a connoisseur in 
painting or architecture, nor with the desire of admission into 
fashionable life, but with a wish to form an estimate of the degree 
of comfort which might be attendant on a family-residence in that 
country, and perhaps with an intention of adopting it at some 
period as his own. .To those who may entertain a similar pro- 
ject, his journal will afford a variety of useful information ; the 
mode and the expence of living in 4 middle rank of society 
being more frequently considered in this than in the generality 
of books of travels. The accuracy of his report may, with a 
‘qualification which we shall point out towards the end of our 
remarks, be usually trusted ; and it will probably be regretted 
by those on the north side of the Channel, who meditate a re- 
sidence in France at the return of peace, that he did not visit 
Upper and Lower Normandy: provinces which, from their 
contiguity to our coast, from the similarity of climate, and 
‘from the cheapness, particularly, of the latter, are likely. to be 
- among the first to engage the attention of our countrymen. 
VoL. LXvI. B Colonel 
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2 Pinkney’s Travels through France.’ 


Colonel Pinkney, having long been desirous of visiting 


France, availed himself of an opportunity in the spring of 1807, 
and took his passage from Baltimore to Liverpool. After having 


passed some weeks in travelling through England, he returned 
to Liverpool, and proceeded in the same vessel to Calais; a 
circuitous passage which lasted three weeks. It is singular 
that, when:so much pressed for time, and so much disliking a 
sea-voyage, Mr. Pinkney should not have taken a more direct 
passage to the French coast, our communication with which 
was not at that period greatly restricted. ‘ The French,’ he 
says, ‘are beyond all manner of doubt the most good hu- 
moured people on the surface of the earth. ‘The English, per- 
haps, as nationally possessing the more solid virtues, may be 
the best friends and the most generous benefactors: but as the 
display of good humour is of frequent occurrence, while that 
of friendship, in this more exalted acceptation of it, is rare, it 
is a serious question with me which is the most (more) useful 
Being in society.’ The patience with which the porters, con- 
tending for the baggage, allowed themselves to be beaten out 
of the way by the master of the ship, afforded him a contrast 
to the resolute independence of our countrymen. Having taken 
up his quarters at Dessein’s celebrated hotel, the author had 
the satisfaction of finding that it preserved its reputation as well 
as its name; and he declares it to be the only inn which he 
found in all France that could enter into any reasonable com- 
parison with the respectable inns of this country. Speaking 
from useful experience, he advises every traveller to remember 
that a pair of sheets and'a counterpane are as necessary portions 
of his luggage.as a change of shirts.— The crooked streets and 
wretched pavement of Calais attracted his notice the more 
forcibly, after his recent visit to England : but provisions, when 
compared with our side of the Channel, were plentiful and 
cheap. Fowls were sold for 2s. 6d. the couple ; a goose, 2s. 2d. ; 
beef and mutton, 4d. per lb.; and lamb about 6d.; prices 
which will appear very reasonable to an English reader, but 
which are much higher than those of the interior of France. 
‘The quality of French provisions is in general extremely good, 
with the exception of beef, which is used chiefly in soups, and 
is much less an object of attention for the purpose of roasting 
than it isin England. 

Having determined to pursue his journey on horseback, 
Colonel P. became, for twenty-seven Louis, the proprietor of 2 
Norman horse, which proved a strong and steady companign of 
his way. These horses ¢ will make a stage of thirty miles with- 
out a bait, and will eat the coarsest food.’ As our traveller 


advanced along the road, he observed that the cottages had ge- 
nerally 
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nerally a walnut or chesnut-tree before them, with a rustic seat, 
and the sod sufficiently worn to shew that these were the spots 
appropriated to the favourite amusement of dancing. He en- 
tered no house so poor, and met with no inhabitant so inhos- 
pitable, as not to allow of his being offered either milk or 
some sort of wine. On reaching Boulogne, he was gratified 
with the cleanness of the town, and delighted with the pro- 
spect from the ramparts, particularly at high water. The view 
of the harbour satisfied him that it would be on our part an 
act of madness to attempt any thing against such formidable 
fortifications ; while the miserable appearance of the flotilla 
convinced him that it would be equally infatuated on the part 
of the French to meditate the project of crossing the Channel. 
At Montreuil, Colonel Pinkney witnessed the march of a num- 
ber of conscripts, whom he represents as extremely young, but 
not, as we might suppose from M. Faber’s late statements, as 
betraying any aversion to their situation. He says that their 
merriment and noise were characteristic of the French youth.— 
Pursuing his route towards Paris, he passed successively 
through the towns of Abbeville and Amiens ; of the present 


condition of which he thus speaks : 


¢ Abbeville is a populous but a most unpleasant town.’ — ¢ The 
inhabitants are stated to exceed 22,000. The town has a most 
ruinous appearance, from the circumstance of many of the houses 
being built with wood; and by the forms of the windows and 
the doors, some of them must be very ancient. ‘There are two 
or three manufactories of cloth, but none of them were in a 
flourishing condition.’— ‘I saw likewise a manufactory of carpets, 
which seemed more flourishing. In the cloth manufactory, the 
earnings of the working manufacturers are about 36 sous per diem 
(1s. 6d.) : in the carpet manufactories, somewhat more. The 
eloths, as far as I am a judge, seemed to me even to exceed those of 
England; but the carpets are much inferior. From some unaccount- 
able reason, however, the cloths were much dearer than English 
broad cloth of the same quality. Whence does this happen, in a 
country where provisions are so much cheaper? Perhaps from the 
neglect of the sub-division of labour. Abbeville, -like all the other 
principal towns through which I passed, bore melancholy marks of 
‘the Revolution. The handsome church which stood in the market- 

lace is in ruins—scarcely a stone remains on the top of another. 
Many of the best houses were shut up, and others of the same de. 
scription, evidently imhabited by people for whom they were not 
built. In many of them, one room only was inhabited ; and in others, 
the second and third floors turned into granaries.’— 


¢ I reached Amiens about eight o’clock, on the sweetest summer 
evening imaginable. ‘The aspect of Amiens, as it is approached by 


the road, resembles Canterbury — the cathedral rising above the 
B2 town— 
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town—the town, as it were, gathering around it as its parent and 
protector.’——* Having ordered my supper, and seen my horse duly 
provided for, I walked through the town, which is clean, lively, and 
In many respects resembling towns of the third rate in England.’—* I 
went to see Vikewise the Chateau d’Eau, the machine for supplying 
Amiens with water. There is nothing more than common in it, and 
the purpose would be answered better by pipes and a steam-engine. 
It excited one observation which I have since frequently made—that 
the French, with all their parade of science and ostentation of in- 
stitutions, are still a century behind England in real practical know- 
ledge. My tour in France has at least taught me one lesson—never 
to be deceived by high-sounding names and pompous designations. 
I have not visited their schools for nothing. ‘The French talk ; the 
‘English act. A steady plodding Englishman will build an house, 
while a Frenchman is laying down rules for it.’— ’ 

‘ Amiens is most delightfully situated, the country around being 
highly cultivated. It is, in every respect, one of the cleanest towns 
in France ; and the frequent visits and long residence of Englishmen, 
have produced a very sensible alteration in the manner of living 
-amongst the inhabitants. ‘Though some of the houses are very 
ancient, and the strects are narrow, it has not the ruinous nor close 
‘appearance of the other towns on the Paris road. It has been lately 


new paved; and there is something of the nature of a parish-rate for 


keeping it clean, and in summer for watering the streets.’— 

‘ The effect of the war had been, to raise prices to double their 
former rate: every one expressed an anxious wish for peace, and 
imputed the continuance of the war to the English ministry.’— 

‘ Besides the native inhabitants, there are many foreign residents, 
and some English. As these are in general in good circumstances, 
they have usually the best houses in the town, and live in the sub- 
siantial style of their respective countries. ‘The English denizens 
‘very well understand that they are constantly under the eye of the 
French government, and its spies: they live, therefore, as much as 


possible in public; and in their balls, and dinners, and entertainments, # 


-have adue mixture of French visitants.’— 

‘ The multitude of people assembled at Amiens from every part 
of the province, gave me an opportunity of seeing the national cos- 
tume of the peasantry. The habits of the men did not appear to 
me so various, and so novel, as those of the women. The greater 
part of the former had three-cocked hats, some of straw, some of 
‘pasteboard, and some of beaver; jackets, red, yellow, and blue; 
and breeches of the same fancy colours. ‘The women were dressed in 
‘a variety both of shape and colour, which defies all description. When 
seen from a distance, the assembly had a very picturesque appear- 
ance: the sun shining on the various colours gave them the appear- 
ance of so many flowers.’ 


On arriving at Paris, the author was received into the house 
of Mr. Ycunge, the confidential secretary of the American am- 
bassador, (General Armstrong,) and had the honour of being 
present at an Imperial ievee : — but his object being to see the 
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country and not the capital of France, %# travelling party was 
soom formed, consisting of Mr. and Mrs. Younge, Mrs.. 
Younge’s niece, (or sister, for she is called both,) and himself, 
for the purpose of visiting the banks of the Loire, and proceed-. 
ing through the Bourbonnois to Lyons and the southward. 
Col. Pinkney’s companions appear to have been of the most 
agreeable description ; although, when he styles the ladies ‘the 
most handsome and amiable in France,’ we have not, we con- 
fess, good nature enough to put complete faith in his words. . 
We are disposed either to ascribe these comprehensive epithets 
to the sanguine and exaggerated tone which is apparent through- 
out the book, or to regard them as a salvo for the freedom with 
which the traveller relates, in the course of the journey, anec- 
dotes of his fair companions which are scarcely compatible with 
the delicacy of friendship. The party set out in acoach, which 
they afterward exchanged for a kind of open barouche that was 
particularly adapted for the French cross roads; being very 
narrow, and composed entirely of cane, with removeable 
wheels, so as to take to pieces in an instant. Aware that a 
French innkeeper has no idea of providing a clean table-cloth, 
and that his guests are generally.expected to be the bearers of. 
their bed-linen, Mrs. Younge was careful to make a provision 
of these important articles, as well as of the not-less useful ap- 
pendages of knives and spoons, Another necessary precaution, 
on the part of English or American travellers, is tosee that the 
meat or poultry is not over-boiled, over-hashed, or over-roasted. 
With the benefit of this preliminary information, and the advan- 
tage of a very favourable season, Mr. Pinkney and his friends 
performed a delightful journey through the finest part of France. 
‘The banks of the Loire and the adjacent country have long been 
famed for romantic beauty ; and the writer’s style discovers, on 
reaching that quarter, an animation which is not to be found in 
the earlier part of his work. It was onthe road from Chartres 
to Angers, that he experienced the first effects of a gratification 
which continued with him during the chief part of his remaining 
journey : | 

¢ Throughout the greater part of this road, as well as of that from 
Angers to Nantes, nothing could be more delightful than the scenery 
on both sides, and nothing better than the roads. From La Fleche 
to Angers, and thence to Ancennis, the country is a complete gar- 
den. The hills were covered with vines ; every wood had its chateau, 
and every village its church. The peasantry were clean and happy, 
the children chearful and healigslanking. and the greater part of the 
younger women spirited and handsome. ‘There was a great plenty of 
fruit; and as we passed through the villages, it was invariably brought 
to us, and almost as invariably any pecuniary return refused with a 


retreating curtsey.’—= 
B 3 ¢ Mauves, 
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¢ Mauves, near Nantes, is most romantically situated on a hill, 
which forms one of the banks of the Loire. The country about it, 
in the richness of its woods, and the verdure of its meadows, most 
strongly reminded me of England; but-I know of no scenery in 
England, which together with this richness and variety of woodland 
es meadow, has such a beautiful river as the Loire to complete it in 


all the qualities of landscape. On each side of this river, from Nantes, 


are hills, which are wooded to the summit, and there are very few of 
these wood-tufted hills,which have not their castle or ruined tower.’— 
From Mauves to Oudon, where we dined, the country is still weer 

b | 


thickly wooded and inclosed; the properties evidently very small, 


and therefore innumerable cottages and small gardens. ‘These cot- 
tages usually consist of only one floor, divided into two rooms, and a 
shed behind. They were generally situated in orchards, and fronted 
the Loire. They had invariably one or two large trees, which are 
decorated with ribbons at sunset, as the signal for the dance, which is 
invariably observed in this part of France.’— 

¢ The Arno, as described by the Tuscan poets, for I have never 
seen it, must bear a strong resemblance to the Loire from Ancennis 
to Angers; nothing can be more beautiful than the natural distri- 
bution of lawn, wood, hill and valley, whilst the river, which borders 
this‘scenery, is ever giving it a new form by its serpentine shape, 
The favourite images in the landscapes of the ancient painters here 
meet the eye almost every league.’— | 

‘ From the earliest times of the French monarchy, the rising grounds 
of the Loire have been selected for the sites of castles, monasteries» 
abbeys, and chateaux, and as the possessors have superadded Art to 
Nature, this natural beauty of the’ grounds has been 4mproving from 
age to age. The monks have been immemorially celebrated for their 
skill as well in the choice of situations as in their improvement of 


natural advantages; their leisure, and their taste, improved by learn-’ 


ing, have naturally been employed on the scenes of their residence, 
on their vineyards, and their gardens. Innumerable are the still 
remaining vestiges of their taste and of their industry.” — ¢ Towns, 
windmills, steeples, ancient castles and abbeys, still entire, and others 
with nothing remaiaing but their lofty walls; hills covered with 
vines, and alternate woods and corn-fields — altogether form a land- 
scape, or rather a chain of landscapes, which remind one of a poem, 
and successively refresh, delight, animate, and exalt the imagination.’— 


‘ The climate of the departments of the Nievre and the Allier, ' 


which include the provinces of the Nivernois and Bourbonnois, is the 
most delightful under Heaven, being at once most healthy, and such 
as to animate and inspirit the senses and the imagination: it is an 
endless succession of the most lovely skies, without any interruption, 
except by those rains which are necessary to nourish and fertilize, 
The winters are mild, without fogs, and with sufficient sunshine to 
render fires almost unnecessary. The springs answer to the ordinary 
weather of May in other kingdoms. The summer and autumn— 
with the exception of hail and thunder, which are certainly violent, 
but not frequent —are not characterized by those heavy humid heats, 
which are, so pestilential in some parts of South America; they are 
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light, elastic, and cheering. The windows of the bed-chambers, as 
I have before mentioned, are almost all without glass; or, if they 
have them, it is for show rather than for use: the universal custom 
is, to sleep with them open. It is nothing uncommon to have the 
swallows dying into your chamber, and awakening you by early dawn 
with their twittering.’—* Pease are in common use on every table 
in March, and every kind of culinary vegetable is equally forward.’ 
—‘ The health of the inhabitants corresponds with the excellence of 
the climate. Gouts, rheumatisms, and even colds, are very rare, and 
fevers not frequent. The most common complaint is a dysentery, 
towards the latter end of the autumn.’ 


The towns, which the author visited in travelling through this 
favoured region, sometimes formed, by their bad building, an 
unpleasant contrast to the beauty of the surrounding country. 
The ‘subsequent extracts will serve to shew the route which he 
took, and to communicate the most interesting part of his ob 
servations on the cities.in this quarter : 


Chartres.— ¢'The inland towns of England, be their antiquity 
what it may, retain but little of their ancient form ; from the necese 
sary effects of a brisk trade, the several houses have so often 
changed owners, and the owners have usually been.so substantial in 
their circumstances, that there is scarcely a house, perhaps, but 
what in twenty years has been rebuilt from its fundamental stone. It 
is not the same with the houses in the old towns of France. A 
French tradesman’s houée is like his stocking —he never thinks 
he wants a new one, as long as he can in any way darn his old one; 
he never thinks of building a new wall, as long as he can patch 
his old one; he repairs his house piecemeal as it falls down: the rea 
pairs, therefore, are always made so as to match the breach. In this 
manner the original form of the house is preserved for some centuries, 
and, as philosophers say of the human body, retains its identity, 
though every atom of it may have been changed. It is thus with 
Chartres, one of the most ancient towns in France, which in every 
house bears evident proofs of its antiquity, the streets being in straight 
lines, and the houses dark, large, but full of small rooms.’ — 

¢ Nantes is one of the most ancient cities in France ; it is the Cons 
divunum of the Romans, and the Civitas Namnetum of Cesar. It 
is mentioned by several Latin writers as a town of most consi- 
derable population under the Roman prefects; and there is eve 
appearance in several parts of the city, that it has declined muclt 
from its original importance. It is still, however, in every ree 
spect, a noble city, and, unlike most commercial cities, is as beauti» 
fully as it is advantageously situated. It is built on the ascent and 
summit of an hill, at the foot of which is the Loire, almost as broad, 
and ten times more beautiful, than the Thames. In the middle of 
the stream, opposite the town, are several islets, on which are houses 
and gardens, and which, as seen by the setting sun, about which 
time there are dancing parties, and marquees ornamented with ribs 
bons, have a most pleasing effect.’— 


B4 ¢ Angers 
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¢ Angers is situated in a plain, which, in the distance being fringed - 
with wood, and being very fertile in corn and meadow, wants no- 
thing of the richness and beauty which seem to characterize this part 
of the province,? —‘ The general appearance of Angers does not 
correspond with the magnificence of its walls, its ‘castle, and its 


cathedral. Its size is respectable ; there are six parish churches, 
besides monasteries and chapters, and the inhabitants are estimated 
at 50,000. The streets, however, are very narrow, and the houses 
mean, low, and huddled : there is the less excuse for this, as ground 
is plentiful and cheap ; there is scarcely a good house inhabited withe 


in the walls. The towns in France differ. in this respect very cone 


siderably from those in England : in a principal town in England you 
will invariably find a considerable number of good houses, where 
retired merchants and tradesmen live in the ease and elegance of 
private gentlemen. ‘There is nothing of this kind in the French 


towns. Every house is a shop, a warehouse, a magazine, or a' 


lodging house,’—- ¢ The French tradesman can seldom do more than 
obtain a scanty subsistence by his business. In all the best French 
towns, the tradesmen have more the air of chandlers than of great 
dealers. There are absolutely no interior towns in France like 


Norwich, Manchester, and Birmingham. In some of their prince. 


pal manufacturing places, there may indeed be one or two principa 
men and respectable houses ; but neither these men nor their houses 
are of such number and quality, as to give any dignity or beauty to 
their towns beyond mere places of trade. The French accordingly, 
judging from what they see at home, have avery contemptible idea 
of the term merchant ; and if a foreign traveller of this class should 
wish to be admitted into good company; let him pass by any other 
name than that: of marchand or negociant. ‘To say all in a word, this 
class of foreigners are specifically excluded from admission at court.’*— 
‘ Nothing can be more delightful than the environs of Angers, 
whether for those who walk or ride. The country is thickly en- 
closed, and on each side of the river varied with hill and dale, with 
woodland and meadow.’—‘ In the vicinity of Angers the vineyards. 
are very frequent, and cover the hills, and even the vallies, with their 
luxuriance.’—‘ The peasantry, the Vignerons as they are called, live 
in the midst of their vineyards: their habitations are usually exca- 
vated out of the rocks and small hillocks on which they grow their 
vines, and, as these hillocks are usually composed of strata of chalk, 
the cottages are dry and comfortable.’— y, : 
Tours. — ‘Nothing can be more charming than the situation of 
this town. ah a plain between two rivers, the Loire and the 
Cher, and this plain subdivided into compartments of every variety of 
cultivated land, corn-fields studded with fruit-trees, and a range of 
hills in the distance covered with vineyards to their top, whilst 
every eminence has its villa, or abbey, or ruined tower.’—* The 
general appearance of Tours, when first entered by a traveller, is 
brisk, gay, and clean ; a great part of it having been burnt down 
during the reign of the unfortunate Louis, nearly the whole of the 
main street was laid out and rebuilt at the expence of that Monarch. 


What before was close and narrow, was then widened and rendered 
pervious 
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pervious to-a direct current of air. The houses are built of a white 


stone, so as to give this part of the tewn a perfect resemblance to. 


Bath: Some of them, moreover, are spacious and elegant, and all 
of them neat, and with every external appearance of comfort. The 
tradesmen have every appearance of being in more substantial cir- 
cumstances than is usual with the French provincial dealers; their 


houses, therefore, are neat and in good repair, the windows are not 


patched with paper, the wood-work is fresh painted, and the pave- 
ment kept clean.’—*‘ The society of Tours is infinitely beyond that 
of any other provincial town in France. I have already men- 


tioned, that there are some excellent houses within the city, and. 
they are in great numbers in the immediate vicinity. ‘Tours, in this 


respect, resembles Canterbury or Salisbury in England. It is the 
favourite retreat of such advocates as have made fortunes in their pro- 
fession. ‘The noblesse of the province have their balls and assemblies 
almost weekly during the summer months ; and even in the winters, 
Tours is by many preferred to Paris.” — ‘* When I had occasion to 
stop in any town, which I thought had a primd facie appearance of 


being a place of pleasant residemce or settlement for a foreigner, the 
main object of my enquiries went to ascertain all those points which’ 


were necessary to determine this question. Of all the cities which I 
had yet seen, Tours appeared to me the best adapted for such a re- 
sidence.? — ‘ A carriage may be kept cheaply ; ina word, I would 


venture positively so say, that for 25o0l. English money annually, a 
family pies live at Tours in plenty and elegance ; but let them not 


ish or American servants.’— 


have Eng 


_ Blois. —* The situation of Blois is as agreeable as that of all the 


other principal towns on the Loire. The main part of it is built 
upon an hill which descends by a gentle declivity to the Loire; the 
remaining part of it is a suburb on the opposite side of the river, to 
which it is joined by a bridge resembling that at Kew, in England. 
From the hill on which the town stands is a beautiful view of a rich 
and lovely country, and there is certainly not a town in France or in 
Europe, with the exception of Tours and Toulouse, which can com- 
mand such a delightful landscape. It appeared, perhaps, more 
agreeable tg us as we saw it after it had been freshened by the morn- 
ing rain. The structure of the town does not correspond with the 
beauty of its écite. The streets are narrow and the houses low. 
‘There are some of the houses, however, which are very respectable, 
and evidently the habitation of a superior class of inhabitants. They 
reminded me much of what are common in the county-towns of 
England.’— 

‘ Orleans has a very near resemblance to Tours, though the latter 
town Is certainly better built, and preferable in situation: Orleans, 
however, is situated very wcouieifialhy The country is uneven and. 


diversified, and the fields have the air of pleasure grounds, except in 
the luxuriant wildness of the hedges, and the, frequent intermixture 
ef orchard and fruit trees. As seen from the road, the aspect of 
Orleans is extremely picturesque ; it reminded me strongly of séme 
towns I had seen in the interior of England. The interior of the 
town does not altogether correspond with the beauty of the country 
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in which it stands; some of the streets are narrow, the houses old, 
anid most execrably built. The principal street is in no way inferior to 
that of Tours: it is terminated by a noble bridge, which has lately 
been repaired from the ruinous state in which it was left by the 


‘Chouans. The Grand Place is spacious, and has an air of magni- 


ficence.’ 
¢ Nevers is a pleasant town, and very agreeably situated on the 


declivities of an hill, at the bottom of which flows the Loire. On 
the summit of the hill is what remains of the palace of the ancient 
Counts ; it has of course suffered much from time, but enough still 
remains to bear testimony to its original magnificence.’—* Nothing can 
be more picturesque than the country between Nevers and Moulins. 
Natural beauty, and the life and activity of cultivation unite to render 
it the most complete succession of landscape in France. The road 
is gravel, and excellent to a degree. It is bordered by magnificent 
trees, but which have been so planted, as to procure shade without 
excluding air; the road, therefore, is at once shady anddry.’—* Though 
England has many delightful villages, and rustic greens, France beats 
at Follow in rural scenery ; and I believe I have before mentioned, 
that the French peasantry equally exceed the English peasantry in 
the taste and rustic elegance with which they ornament their little 
domains. On the great scale, perhaps, taste 1s better understood in 
England than in France, but as far as nature leads, the sensibility of 
the French peasant gives him the advantage.’ 


_ The price of land in France, and the expediency of a British 
farmer transferring his residence and his capital to that country, 
(topics which at the commencement of the Revolution were so 
fully discussed by our countryman, Arthur Young,) engage a 
Jarge share of Mr. Pinkney’s attention. Land, in the neigh. 
bourhood of Calais, costs generally about twenty pounds sterling 
per acre, in the case of purchasing a considerable farm. Near 
the Loire, the price is considerably lower, not exceeding fifteen 
or eighteen pounds per acre on an average; which may be re- 

rded. likewise as the current value in the Nivernois, Bourbon- 
nois, and other provinces, the most fertile in France. Rents 
being much lower than in England, and the rate of calculation 
in buying being less than twenty years’ purchase,’ the price of 
Jand in France seems scarcely to amount to one-third of its value 
in this country ; which is owing in a great measure to the want 
of leases and the smallness of the farms, as well as to the differ 
ence in the value of money. When to this remarkable variation 
in price, we add the great superiority of the French climate, and 
an exemption from the ruinous system of tithes, we might be 

Jed at first to conclude that a British farmer could not take a 
more advantageous step than to remove himself and his property 
to France: but a farther consideration of the affair will satisfy 
us that his comfort’ «nd success would encounter the most 
serious obstacles. It is a matter of great difficulty, even in our 
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own country, to introduce the habits of an improved district 
into one that is more backward. A Northumberland farmer, 
settling in Herefordshire or Salop, will in vain address the na- 
tives on the superiority of his method ; the answer in these 
counties, and, we are sorry to add, throughout most counties in 
the south or west of England, would be, that ‘‘ his innovations 
do not suit their quarter, which can be cultivated only in one 
way, the way followed by them and their fathers before them.” 
It has often happened, accordingly, that farmers from the north, 
finding the prejudices of the local workmen insurmountable, 
have been obliged to send for labourers from their own quar 
ter. If, then, under the favourable circumstances of identity 
of language and national feeling, the difficulties in the way of 
improvement are so serious, how much more arduous are they 
likely to prove in a foreign country? Mr. Pinkney appears, 
accordingly, to speak correctly in saying that.a British farmer, 
settling im France, must in the first instance send to England 
for all his implements; after which, his French labourers 
neither can nor will learn the use of them. He must therefore 
expect the execution of his views only as far as they can be 
accomplished by the labour of himself and his countrymen ; 
and it would be easier to teach a Hottentot to write, than a 
French peasant to acquire this new practice. Moreover, the ha- 
bits of the consumers in France have become so accommodated. 
to the established course of husbandry, that the improver would, 
on that account also, be exposed to considerable difficulty. In 
the culture of turnips, for example, he cannot persevere where 
he cannot find cattle to eat them; or where he would also be 
at a loss to find purchasers for the cattle which he may keep ; 
or where, from the openness of the winter, the crop is in dan- 
ger of rotting befor> it can be consumed. Similar impediments 
oppose his clover-cultivation ; so that, if the French governe 
ment were disposed to encourage the settlement of foreigners, 
it would become a serious ‘consideration for the latter, how far 
it is adviseable for them to seek a French naturalization. 

The expence of provisions was a favourite subject of in« 
quiry with Col. Pinkney. We have already noticed the state 
of markets at Calais, and, it seems, he found them cheaper as 
he advanced on his journey: 


¢ Amiens is still a very cheap town for permanent residence, though 
the war has very seriously affected it. A good house may be rented 
for thirty pounds per annum, the taxes upon the mere house being 
about a louis. Mutton seldom exceeds three-pence, English money, 
r pound, and beef is usually somewhat cheaper. Poultry of all 
Finds is in great plenty, and cheap: fowls, ducks, &c. about two. 
shillings per couple. A horse at livery, half a louis per week ; two 
) horses, 
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horses, all expences included, a louis and two livres. Board and lodg- 
ing in a genteel house, five-and-twenty louis annually. _ Dr. M. 
agreed with me, that for three hundred a year, a family might keep 
their carriage and live in comfort, at Amiens and its neighbourhood. 
I must ‘not forget another observation, the towns in France are 
cheaper than the villages. The consumption of meat in the latter is 
not sufficient to induce the butchers to kill often ; the market, there- 
fore, is very ill supplied, and consequently the prices are dear. A few 
miles from a principal town, you cannot have a leg of mutton without 
aying forthe whole sheep. A stranger may live at an inn at Amiens 
for about five shillings, English money, a day. The wine is good, 
and very cheap ; and a daily ordinary, or table d’héte, is kept at the 
Hotel d’ Angleterre. Breakfast is charged one livre, dinner three, and 
supper one: half a livre for coffee, and two livres for lodging; but 
if you remain a week, ten livres for the whole time.’— : 
‘At Angers, beef and mutton are about 2d. per pound ; a fowl 5d. ; 
and turkies, when in season, from 18d. to 2s. ; bread is about r!d. a 
ound; and vegetables, greens, &c. cheap to adegree. A good 
sa in Angers about six Louis per year, and a mansion fit for a 
prince, (for there are some of them, but without inhabitants, ) from 
forty to fifty Louis, including from thirty to forty acres of land without 
the walls. I have no doubt but that any one might live at Angers 
on 250 Louis per annum, as well as in England for four times the 
amount.’— | | 
‘At Saumur, beef, not very good, that is, not very fat, about 11d. 
(English) per pound ; mutton and veal about 2d. ;—— two fowls 8d. ; 
two ducks 1od. ; geese and turkies from 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. ;—fuel, 
as much as would serve three fires for the year, about 5]. ; a house of 
twe stories and garrets, two rooms in front and two in back in each, 
story, such being the manner in which they are built, a passage rune 
ning through the middle, and the rooms being on each side—such 
a house, resembling an English parsonage, about five Louis a year ; 
or with a garden, paddock, and orchard, about eight Louis ;—but- 
ter 8d. per pound; cheese 4d.; and milk a halfpenny a quart. Ac-’ 
cording to the best estimate I could make, -a family, consisting 
of a man, his wife, and three or four children, two maidiservants, ‘a: 
man-servant, and three horses, might be easily kept at Saumur, and in 
its neighbourhood, for about jool. a year. Iam fully -persuaded 
that I am rather over than under the mark. The country immediately. 
about Saumur is as lively and beautiful as the town itself.’—. ; 
‘ At Tours there is an excellent market for provisions; [ had not 
the opportunity of seeing it on the market day, but was informed, 
in answer to my enquiries, that every article was plentiful, and very’ 
cheap. Wood, which is so dear in every other part-of France, 1s- 
here very cheap, the country being overspread with forests, and 
the river furnishing a ready transportation. Houses are good and. 
cheap: the rent of a house, consisting of a ground floor, two 
stories above, and attics, the windows in otit “of” each floor being - 


nie oy to eight, with coach-house, stables, garden ahd orchards, 
is about 2ol. English money, the taxes from 1]. 10s. to 2]., and: 
parish rates about 10s. annually. I should not forget to mention 
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that the gardens are large, sometimes two or three acres, encom- 
passed with high walls and well planted with fruit-trees, and particu- 
larly wall-fruit.’— ‘ 

Travelling.—* Posting is nearly as dear in France as in England. 
A. post in France is six miles, and one shillmg and threepence is 
charged for each horse, and sevenpence for the driver. . The price, 
therefore, for two horses would be three shillings and a penny; but 
whatever number of persons there may be, a horse is charged for 
each. The postillions, moreover, expect at least double of what the 
book of regulations allows them as matter of right.’— 

‘ In substantial provision and accommodation, the French inns are 
not a whit inferior to English of the same degree: but they are 
inferior to them in all the minor appendages. In point of eating and 
drinking the French inns infinitely exceed the English: their pro- 
visions are of a better kind, and are much cheaper: we scarcely 
slept any where, where we could not procure fowls of all kinds, 
eggs and wine. It ig too true, indeed, that their mode of cookin 
is not very well suited to an English palate; but a very little trouble 
will remedy this inconventence. ‘The French cooks are infinitely 
obliging in this respect—they will take your instructions, and thank 
you for the honour done them. ‘The dinner, moreover, when served 
up, will consist. of an infinite variety, and that without materially 
swelling the bill. Add to this the desert, of which an English inne 
keeper, except in the most expensive hotels, has not a single idea. In 
France, on the other hand, in the poorest inns, in the most ordinary 
hedge ale-house, you will have a desert of every fruit in season, and 
always tastily and even elegantly served. The wine, likewise, is 
better than what is met with on the roads in England. In the 
article of beds, with a very few exceptions, the French inns ex- 
ceed the English: if a traveller carry his sheets with him, he is 
always secure of an excellent hair mattrass, or if he prefer it, a clean 
feather-bed. _On the other side, the French inns are certainly ine 
ferior to the English in their apartments. The bed-room is too 
often the dining-room. ‘The walls are merely whitewashed, or cover- 
ed with some execrable pictures. ‘There are no such things as cur- 
tains, or at least they are never considered as necessary. There ie 
neither soap, water, nor towel, to cleanse yourself when you rise in 
the morning. A Frenchman has no idea of washing himself before 
he breakfasts. ‘The furniture, also, is always in the worst possible 
condition. We were often puzzled to contrive a tolerable table: 
the one in most common use is composed of planks laid across two 
- stools or benches. The chairs are usually of oak, with perpendicular 
backs. Thereare no bells, and the attendants are more frequently male 
than female, though this practice is gradually going out of vogue, 

here is a great change, moreover, of late years, in the civility of 
the landlords ; they will now acknowledge their obligations to you, 
and not, as formerly, treat you asintruders. To sum up the com. 
parison between’a French and English provincial inn, the expences 
for the same kind of treatment, allowing only for the national 
differences, are about one-fourth of what they would be in England. 
In the course of our tour, we were repeatedly detained for days to- 
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pether at some of the inns on the road, and our whole suite, amount- 
Ing to seven in number, never cost us more than at the rate of an 
English guinea a day. In England, I am confident it would have 


been four times the sum.’ 


The condition of the peasantry, in the different provinces 


through which he passed, appears to have engaged a consider- 
able share of Mr. Pinkney’s, attention. The performance of 
the hardest field-labour by the-women, their exposure to the 
weather, ‘and their premature loss of youthful looks, all of 
which he describes, might have been deemed consequences of 
the revolutionary wars, and of the drain of young men by 
forced levies, had not the same facts been open to obser- 
vation under the antient monarchy. ‘The peasant- women in 
France work,’ he says, ¢ so hard as to lose every appearance of 

outh in the face, while they retain it in the person ; and it 
is therefore no uncommon thing to see the person of a Venus 
and the face of an old: monkey.’ In Picardy, he found the rate 
of wages, in the harvest season, for the hay-field, 1s. 6d. ster- 
ling a day; and for mowing, 2s. 1d., with two bottles of 


cyder: women had 7d/a day and their victuals. In the Toue’ 


raine, provisions being cheaper, the wages of the countryman 
are somewhat lower, and may be called a shilling all the year 
through, with an allowance of three pints of the wine of the 
country. The greater part of the peasantry have a cow, and 
a small slip of land. In regard to sustenance, chesnuts, grapes, 
and onions, are to the poor in France what potatoes are 


in Ireland; the breakfast consisting generally of bread and 


fruit, the dinner of bread and boiled onions, with the addition 
sometimes of a pound of meat; and the supper is composed 
of bread, milk, and chesnuts. ‘Towards the middle and south 
of France, the cottages are generally without glass in the win- 
dows, the mildness and dryness of the weather rendering it 
unnecessary. ‘ We are apt,’ says the traveller, ‘to judge of 
the comfort of others, by circumstances peculiarly belonging 
to ourselves. ‘Tell an English peasant that a Frenchman has 
neither glass to his windows, nor sheets to his bed, and he will 
conclude him to be miserable in the extreme. On the other 
hand, tell a French peasant, that an English rustic never tastes 
a glass of wine once in seven years, and he will equally pity 
an Englishman.’ The vignerons of the Loire are, according to 
Mr. Pinkney, more cleanly in their method of bruising grapes 
than their southern neighbours of Spain and Portugal ; being 
in the habit of using wooden pestles, instead of the rude and 
primitive custom of treading them under foot. 

As to the progress of improvement in the country-towns of 


France, it bears by no means so near an approach to that of the 
14 capital 
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capital as in England. While at Paris workmanship is carried 
on with the greatest nicety, the blacksmiths, the carpenters, 
and other artisans throughout the country are wretched. ‘The 
things in common use,’ says the author, ¢ are execrable: not a 
window that shuts close, not a door that fits; every thing 
clumsy, rough hewn, and as if made by Robinson Crusoe and 
his man Friday.’? Much less bustle of travelling also prevails 
in France than in England. From Boulogne to Abbeville, a 
single cart and a waggon were the only vehicles seen by Col. 
Pinkney ; and on leaving Paris, he had scarcely reached the 
first stage, (about seven miles,) when every appendage of a 
great city disappeared, and the scenery and objects were as re« 
tired as in one of our remotest counties. ‘These were the re- 


marks of English travellers in former days; and the Revolu- 


tion, though it has greatly increased the population of the 
French capital, does not seem to have much augmented its in- 
tercourse with the country. Hence the manners, habits, and 
dress of Paris, arein a great measure confined to that metropolis, 
and every province still remains marked by its antient charac 
teristics. ‘Their country-houses are, accordingly, in a very 
different style from ours. 


¢ In the ordinary construction of a French chateau, there is a 

reater consumption of wood than brick, and no sparing of ground. 
Ft is usually a rambling building, with a body, wings, and again 
wings upon those wings; and flanked on each side with a pigeon- 
house, stables, and barns, the pigeon-house being on the right, and 
the barns and stables on the left. The decorations are infinitely 
beneath contempt ; painted weather cocks and copper turrets, and 
even the paint apparently as ancient as the chateau. The windows 
are numerous, but even in the best chateaus there is strange neglect 
as to the broken glass; sometimes they are left as broken, but 
more frequently patched with paper, coloured silk, or even stuffed 
with linen. ‘The upper tier of ‘windows, even in the front of the 
house, is usually ornamented with the clothes of the family hanging 
out to dry, a piece of slovenliness and ill taste for which there can 
assuredly be no excuse in the country, where there is surely room 
enough for this part of household business. Upon the whole, 
the appearance of a French chateau, in the old style, resembles 
one of those deserted houses which are sometimes seen in England, 
where the plaister has been peeled or is peeling off, and where 
every. boy that passes throws his stone at the windows. The 
pleasure-grounds attached to the chateau, very exactly corres- 

nd with its style: the chateau is usually built in the worst possible 
scite of the whole estate. It generally stands in some meadow or 


lawn, and precisely in that part of it which is the natural drain of the 


whole, and where, if there was no house, there would necessarily be 
an horse pond. A grand avenue, planted on each side with noble 


trees, leads up to the house, but is usually so overgrown with moss 
and 
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and weeds, as to convey a most uncomfortable feeling of cold, damp 
hess, and desolation. The grass of the lawn is equally foul, and 
every thing of dirt and rubbish is collected under the windows in 
front.: The gardens behind are in the same execrable state: gravel- 
-walks over-run with moss and weeds; flower-beds ornamented with 
statues of leaden Floras, painted Mercurys, and Dians with milk- 
ails... Every yard almost salutes you with some similar absurdity. 
he hedges are shaped into peacocks, and not unfrequently into 
ladies and gentlemen dancing a miriuet. Pillars of cypress, and 
yramids of yew, terminate a every walk, and if there is an iol. 
iw in the garden, it is formed into a muddy pond, in which half a 
dozen nymphs in stone are about to plunge.’ 
‘ Almost every chateau has a certain number of fish-ponds, and 
a certain quantity of woodland, and these are considered as such 
necessary appendages, that an house is scarcely regarded as habitable 
without them. The table of a French gentleman is almost solely 
supplied from his land. Having a plenty of poultry, fish, and rabbits, 
he gives very little trouble to_his butcher. Hence in many of the 
villages meat is not to be had, and even in large towns the supply 
bears a very.small proportion to what would seem to be the natu- 
ral demand of the population.’— | 
‘One distinction of French and English visiting I must not omit, 
In England, if any one comes from any distance to visit the family 
of a friend, he of course takes his dinner, and perhaps his supper, but 
is then expected to return home. Unless he is a brother or uncle, 
and not even always then, he must not expect to have a bed. To 
‘remain day after day for a week or a fortnight, would be considered 
as an outrage. On the other hand, in France, a family no sooner 
comes to its chateau for the summer (for since the Revolution this 
‘has become the fashion), than preparation is immediately made for 
parties of visitors. Every day brings some one, who is itever suffered 
to go, as long as he can be detained. Every chateau thus becomes a 
pleasant assemblage, and in riding, walking, and fishing, nothing 
can pass more agreeably than a French summer in the country. As 
we passed along, we met several of these parties in their morning 
rides; they invariably addressed us, and very frequently. invited us 
to their houses, though perfectly strangers to us. The mode of 
living in these country-residences differs very little from what is com- 
mon in the same rank of life fh England. ‘The breakfast consists of 
tea, coffee, fruits, and cold meat. The dinner is usually at two 
o’clock, and is served up as in England. The French, however, 
have not as yet imitated the English habit of sitting at table. Coffee 
11 asaloon or pavillion, fronting the garden and lawn, immediately 
‘follows the dinner: this consumes about two hours. The company 
then divide into parties, and walk. They return about eight o’clock 
to tea. After tea they dance till supper. Supper is all gaiety and 
gallantry, and the latter perhaps of a kind which in England would 
not be deemed very-innocent. The champagne then goes round, 
‘and the ladies drink as much as the gentlemen, that is to say, enough 
‘to exhilarate, not to overwhelm the animal spirits. A French woman 


with three or four glasses of wine in her head, would certainly make 
an 
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an English one stare ; but France is the land of love, and it is an 
universal maxim that life is insipid without it.’— 


The returned emigrants who had lived in England have been 
instrumental in introducing a better taste with regard to the dis- 
position of country-residences ; and a tiaveller may sometimes, 
though still rarely, discover a lawn neatly mown, with painted 
seats, and a neat palisaded gate opening to the road. It were 
to be wished that the same class directed their attention to the 
dissemination of habits of delicacy among their fellow-subjects, 
who are still as far behind as ever in that respect. The pan- 
tomime at Amiens was so deficient in this point, as to make it 
necessary for Mr. Pinkney to withdraw ; and we are assailed 
throughout his journey with complaints of the ‘coarse man- 
ners at inns, especially of the disposition to gallantry among 
the hostesses and chambermaids. ‘The presence of men-ser- 
vants in bed-rooms, and the invincible loquacity of the females, 
who hold conversation with a gentleman with as much ease as 
if he were of their own station in life, seem to have been pros 
ductive of no inconsiderable annoyance to him. .The eguivoques, 
which are common in genteel company, excited in him similar 
sensations; and, notwithstanding the superior vivacity and 
fancy of the French ladies, he is inclined to give a marked pres 
ference to our country-women. Every thing in Paris is done, 
as he justly remarks, for exhibition. ‘The French dance, con- 
verse, and sing in company as if they were on the stage. 
Their conversation has consequently more wit than interest, 
and their dancing more vanity than mirth. The French ladies 
| eare not what they exhibit so that they exhibit their skill ; they 
if! ‘are figurantes even in their chit-chat ; and in the grand point 
| ‘of good looks, Mr. Pinkney concurs in the general opinion of. 

their inferiority to the fair sex in England. 
. The latter part of Col. P.’s journey was in the direction of 
.Marseilles, by Lyons, and the banks of the Rhone; and here, 
as in the earlier portion of his tour, the country wore the ap- 
-pearance of healthfulness and fertility, but was much inferior 
‘in beauty to the banks of the Loire. The most useful inform- 
‘ation in this division of the work is the account of the prins 
cipal towns on the road. Sy Sai 
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¢ Moulins somewhat disappointed .my expectation. It is indeed 

- beautifully situated, in the midst of a rising and variegated country, 
‘but the interior of the ‘town does not merit description: the streets 
‘are narrow, the houses dark, and built in the worst possible style.’ 
whe market-place is only worthy of mention as introducing the 
‘price of provisions. Moulins is as cheap as Tours: beef, and mut- 
‘ton, and veal, are plentiful; vegetables scarcely cost any thing, and 
fuel is very moderate.. Fruit is so cheap as scarcely to be sold, and 
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very good; eggs two dozen for an English sixpence ; poultry abun 
dant, and about sixpence a fowl. A good house, such a one as is 
ysually inhabited by the lawyer, the apothecary, or a gentleman of 
five or six hundred per annum, in the country-towns in Englands 1S 


at Moulins from twelve to fourteen pounds per year, including gar- 
den and paddock.’—* Our inn at Moulins, however, was horrible s 
our beds would have frightened any one but an experienced travel» 


ler,’ — 
‘Avignon is in a plain, equally fertile and beautiful, about fifteen: 


miles in breadth and ten in length. On the south and east it is circled 


by a chain of mountains. ‘The plain is divided into cultivated fields, 
in which are grown wheat, barley, saffron, silk, and madder.’—- 
¢ From the high ground in the city, nothing can be finer than the 
prospect over the plain and surrounding country. The Rhone is 
there seen rolling its animated stream through meadows covered with 
olive trees, and at the foot of hills invested with vineyards.’— 

¢ Avignon is surrounded by walls built by successive Popes; they 
still remajn in perfect beauty and preservation, and much augment, 
particularly in a distant view, the beauty of the town. They are 


composed of free-stone, are flanked at regular distances with square - 


towers, and surmounted with battlements, The public walks are 
round the foot of this wall.’—* The interior of the city 1s ill built : 
the streets are narrow and irregular, and the pavement is most trouble. 


gomely rough. There is not a lamp, except at the houses of the. 


better kind of people; the funds of the town are still good, but they 
are all expended on the roads, public walks, and dinners. The 
necessity of a constant attention to paving and lighting, never enters 
into the heads of a French town-administration; they seem to think 
that the whole business is done when the town is once paved.’?— 


¢ The Avignonese, whilst under the papal jurisdiction, bore # 


general reputation for the utmost profligacy both of principles and 
conduct. ‘This character has now passed away, and, with the ex- 
ception of what is termed gallantry, the Avignonese seem a gay and. 


harmless people.’— 
¢ Aix, the capital of Provence, is very pleasantly situated in a 


valley, surrounded by hills, which give it an air of recluseness, and’ 


romantic retirement, without being so close as to prevent the due cir- 
culation of air.’—* The interior of the town very well corresponds 
with the importance of its first aspect. It is well paved, the houses 
are all fronted with white stone, and the air’being clear, it always 
looks clean and sprightly. Many of them, moreover, have balconies, 
and some of them are upon a scale, both outside and inside, which is 
not excelled by Bathin England. Aix is almost the only town next 
to Tours, in which an English gentleman could fix a comfortable 
residence. - The society is good, and to a stranger of genteel appeat 
ance, perfectly accessible either with or without mtroduction.’—* The. 

romenade, or,public walk, equals, if not excells, any thing of the 
kind in Europe—i consists of three alleys, shaded by four rows of 
most noble elms, in the middle of a wide street, the houses on each 
side being on the most magnificent scale, and inhabited by the first 


people of the city and province.’——‘ Provisions of all kinds are in 
| the 
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the greatest possible plenty : fish is to be had in great abundance, and 
the Test quality ; meat is likewise very reasonable, and tolerably 
good; bread is about a penny English by the pound ; and vegetables. 
as in other provincial towns, so cheap as scarcely to be worth sel- 
ling.,—* The baths of Aix are very celebrated, and the town is 
much visited by valetudinarians: they are chiefly recommended in 
scorbutic humours, colds, rheumatisms, palsies, and consumptions. 
The waters are warm, and have in fact no taste but that of warm 
water.’ Upon the whole, Aix is most delightfully situated, and 
the environs are béyond conception rural and beautiful. They are a 
Succession of vineyards relieved by groves, meadowsiand fields.’ 
Letters having arrived from the author’s family, intimating 


that his presence was required at home, he was under the 
necessity of taking his passage from Marseilles; Mr. Younge 


continuing his attention to the last, and refusing to quit his 
, Be 


friend till he embarked. | | 
*. Having thus accompanied the -traveller throughout his 
tour, and endeavoured to communicate to our readers some 
‘of the satisfaction which we have ourselves derived from 
him, it becomes our duty to speak of the more ungracious 
parts in the execution of his performance. His most serious 


means to form a deliberate conclusion from his report, is the 
exaggerating tone of his descriptions. ‘The superlative appears 
to be Col. Pinkney’s favourite degree of comparison ; and such 


phrases as ‘infinitely better’, or ‘infinitely worse,’ very fre= 
quently occur in his narrative. When his fancy was once kindled | 


in favour of France by a sight of the banks of the Loire, almost 
every town, to Aix inclusive, is pronounced to possess charms 
for a permanent residence; and it is remarkable that the last 
quarter in which he is, whether Touraine, the Bourbonnois, or 
the Lyonnois, generally appears to make the strongest im- 
pression on him. — Our next animadversion relates to a point 
of less consequence in a public than in a private sense. After 
the obligation which the.author acknowleges to Mr. and Mrs. 
Younge, and the high compliments which he pays to the latter 
and her unmarried sister, we scarcely expected to meet’ with 
exemplifications of French indelicacy at their expence ; and to 
apprize the public (p. 153.) that the sister was captivated with 
him, so far as to betray confusion when charged with the pre+ 
dilection, discovers a share both of vanity and unkindness. — 
Our third criticism regards the loose manner in which 
Mr. Pinkney has put together His materials: Without the 
form of a journal, his work has, in a great degree, the repeti> 
tion and want of classification which belong to that species of 
writing ; instead of collecting and digesting all that occurred to 


him on particular heads, such as the fineness of. the glimate, 
| the 
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the backwardness of agriculture, and the cheerfulness and oblig» 
ing disposition of the inhabitants, he is too apt to bring for-- 
wards the same ideas piece-meal, and by repetitions. Alhed to 
‘this deficiency of arrangement is vagueness of style, and some- 
times even a kind of contradiction as to facts. * The climate of 
Avignon (he says, p. 263.) is at once healthy and _salubri- 
ous,’ a pleonasm which may serve as a specimen of diffuse 
dictions while, in support of our second remark, we shall 
merely invite our readers to compare the favourable tone to- 
wards France in the middle and latter part of the book, with 


_the very different impressions which are discovered in the be- 


ginning. ‘This effect. was produced, no doubt, by the im- 
proved aspect of the provinces which he latterly visited : but 
moO notice is given eithcr of the cause of change, or of the 
limitation with which his expressions, often too general, 
should be received. —JIn regard to borrowing, in a book of 
travels, from preceding writers, we are not disposed to find 
fault with such freedoms in the historical sketches of the re- 
markable places through which the tourist passes ¥ but we de- 
cidedly object to them in respect to matters of ocular observ- 
ation. The contrast of French and English dresses in the streets 
of Boulogne, and the communication that the English people 
resident there were not of the most respectable description, 
though given here as new, are the remarks of travellers 
antecedent to Mr. Pinkney. — Our last and most severe 
reprehension is. applicable to the title-page, which is so 
clumsy and even.so false an index to the book, that we 
cannot for a moment ascribe it to the pen of Colonel Pink- 


ney himself. It seeks to entrap attention by asserting that the 


journey was ‘made by permission of the French government,” 


though the writer never speaks of any political difficulty, nor 


of any.‘ permission’ except that of a common passport: it pre- 
sumes to call an excursion by the great cities of ‘Tours, Orleans, 
Lyons, and Avignon, a journey by ‘ a route never before perform- 
.ed?? it says that the time of travelling was in 1807 and 1808, 
avhereas the tour occupied only the summer of 1807: it brings 


. forwards the south of France as the prominent part of the 
“journey, instead of ths banks of the Loire; and it mentions 


d,anguedoc, and the banks of the Garonne, as quarters visited, 
though Mr. Pinkney only skirted the former, and never saw 
the. latter. ‘fhe volume being printed in Landon, and the author 


residing in America, thé probability is that the title was the sug-_ 


estion of some book-maker belonging to the fraternity in 


the. British metropolis. Travels in France, in the summer of 


‘3807, with a description of the banks of the Lotre, would be, what 


‘a title always. should ‘be, a plain index to the contents of the 
: : =o work. 
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work. ‘We take leave, therefore, of Mr. Pinkney with.feelings , 
of a mixed kind ; in which, however, those of a favourable cha-, 
racter are predominant, though they owe their ascendancy not. 


to the learning and taste of the writer, but to that utility which 
he kept steadily in view throughout his inquiries and remarks. 


The principal subject of regret with his readers should be, that: 
his time of observation was limited to a few months. “ig. 


a. — > 
. . 





Art. II. Hebrew Criticism and Poetry ; or the Patriarchal Bles- 
sings of Isaac and of Jacob, metrically analysed and translated ; 
with Appendixes of Readings and Interpretations of the Four 
Greater Prophets, interspersed with metrical Translation and 
Composition ; and with a Catena of the Prophecies of Balaam and 

_ Habakuk ; of the Songs of Debérah and Hannah, and of the 
Lamentations of David over Saul, Jonathan, and Abner, metrically, 
translated; also with the Table of First Lessons for Sundays, 
paged with References. By George Somers Clarke, D.D. Vicar 
of Great Waltham, Essex. 8vo. pp: 440. 158. Boards. 
White & Co. 1810. 


RRevewaae ought perhaps to be ashamed of confessing that 
they are ever embarrassed: but such are the excentricities 


which occasionally develope themselves, especially in the theolo- _ 
gical department, that, to use an old word, we are so astounded by 


them as to feel a difficulty in making our report. We offer this 
remark not with respect to Dr. Clarke’s Hebrew criticisms and 
arrangement of Hebrew poetry, but in reference to his very uaique 

reface; which the orthodox and the heterodox, the church- 
man and the dissenter, the Christian and the infidel, will regard 
with equal amazement. Gibbon observes that ‘all the idolatrous 
systems of the heathen world were considered by the common 
people as equally true, by the philosopher as equally false, and 
by the politician as equally useful ;” and though Dr. C. does 
not seem to go this length with regard to the established. reli- 
gion of his country, he teaches us to estimate. its principal value 
as a mere § political scheme, (p. xv.) and pleads for its support, 


not so much because it is doctrinally right, as because itis - 


© uppermost.” (see also preface, p. xv.) His conformity appears to 
be completety philosophic. » ‘There certainly ought,to be no 
quarrels,’ says he, ¢ on account of religion. If subscription is the 
law of the land, every one ought to subscribe.’ (p. xv..note.) He 
farther intimates that every private sentiment or interpretation 
ought ‘ to be cancelled before the superior learning of ‘the law.’ 
if, however, the daw is ‘to be the supreme dictator of faith, if 


* right be in favour of power,’ (p. xx.) and if systems, begause 


they are ‘ uppermost’ by the patronage of civil rulers, are, for-that 
| C3 sole 
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sdlé reason; to obtain universal acquiescence, how absurd is it to 


é 


address an ‘Invocation to the light of Learning,’ as Dr. C, 
does at the beginning of this work, and to raise doubts and per. 
plexities by critical disquisitions ? Our capacities are too dense 
to comprehend how, by these singular admissions, the church of 
England will be exalted, and the Romish and sectarian churches 
_, annibilated. (preface p. ix.) The Romanist will say, if absolute 
submission to authority be the true line of conduct, “ You, 
Dr. C., owe your first duty to the mother-church, and not to 
the zebellious daughter ;” — while sectaries, the very naughty 
hildren of this rebellious daughter, will add that they have only 
followed their precious mother’s example. Thus Catholics and 
Protestant dissenters will have the laugh against Dr. C.; and 
the Established Church will disclaim such an advocate, who, 
though he demands for her all the homage which is due to 
sacred truth, imprudently admits that she is a mass or hetero- 
geneoys compoynd of errors. (see p. xiv.) Indeed, this clergy- 
man would have us to believe that, ‘if the whole of the New 





estament, with the exception only of the sermon on the Mount, and 


of the plainest parts of the narrative of the life of Christ, upon 
which the Evangelists are generally agreed, should at.any, time 
be proved to be the fabrication.of well-designing persons in 
very early ages, tinctured with nearly the sole knowledge of the 
Old. Testament, nat in its original, but through the medium 
of the Chaldzo-Coptico-Alexandrine-Greek;—still is the 
- Christian religion, still is the Church of England safe,’ 
(p. x. and xi.). This, however, is a kind of safety in which the 
clergy in general will not much exult; and when Dr. C. adds, 
* But where is the church of Rome ?” and vauntingly replies,— 
¢ in the opinion of all dispassionate persons, condemned to annihi« 
dation in the miserable corruption of apparent. ignorance. and 
detected artifice,*—can he want to be told, that the falsifi 
gation of the greatest part of the New. Testament must alike 
affect the doctrines of hoth churches? Surely he cannot seriously 
mean to assert that, as matters now stand, the Protestant any 
more than the Catholic clergy can ¢ avoid eyery thing that is ine 
comprehensible.’ (p. xi. note.) ie es 
A curious argument in favour of the Established Church 
js set fp at p. xx.—-viz., that £a/} persons out of the pale 
of the established religion very greatly misinterpret the Bible :* 


but if ‘ every thing is to he avoided that is incomprehensible,’ do. 


not all within the pale of the-established church, who are obee 
dient to her articles, very greatly misinterpret the Bible also ? In 
short, we know not what ta make of Dr. Clarke’s assertion that 
the right of deciding on religious truth is in favour of power 
‘unless he means covertly to maintain the policy among learned 
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men, of having one set of exoteric and another set_ of esoteric 
doctrines; to maintain a pretended zeal for public opinions, 
however erroneous; and to follow in privates unrestrained by the 
fetters of Established orthodoxy, the light of learning and phi- 
losophical inquiry. Yet surely he cannot mean to inculcate on 
the clergy léssons of the most consummate hypocrisy, to make 
them the mere tools of statesmen, to destroy in their minds 
the noble feeling of self-respect, and to render them despicable 
in the opinion ef all enlightened men. We must not suspect 
Dr. C. of any such intention. Then his preface must be re- 
garded as a species of masked irony ; and we may conclude that 
he has hit on this mode of writing, in order to put at defiance 
those who would prosecute him for heterodoxy, as poor Mr. 
Francis Stone'was prosecuted; and, by this new manceuvre, 
more effectually to banish from the Established Church those 
very opinions for which he ironically professes so high a vene- 
ration. Must he not be ironical when he Calls on us to assent 
to the creeds and articles of the church, because they are a con- 
venient hodge-podge of errors? ‘The authors of them,’ [the 
creeds and articles, ] says he, ‘ have endeavoured to unite in one 
bond of religious consent error on all hands for the mutual good of 
all ; the error of Origen, of Jerome, and of the Church of Rome, 
with the error of Calvin, of Luther, and of Grotius : for where 
is human perfection ?? Should the Archbishops and ‘the Bishops 
think that Dr. C. has placed the church on something better 
than a rock, by giving her so many legs (of error) to support 
her, they are certainly bound in duty to recommend him for the 
next vacant mitre; which will doubtless become him as much 
as the triple-crown became Leo X., who, in ‘one of his prayers 
to the Goddess of Error, gratefully exclaimed, ** What a profit- 
able fable is that of Jesus Christ !” , 

Having endeavoured to struggle through the embarrassment 
into which we have been thrown by the truly singular preface 


‘to this work, we trust that the author will forgive our blun- 
‘dering, if we have blundered, and pardon a plainness of speak- 


ing which we can practice without having the fear of the Spi- 
ritual Court before our eyes ; a fear which seems to have had a 
due effect on the Doctor, and to have driven him to an expedient 
by which, in the eye of the discerning, he developes his free 
sentiments, and atthe same time saves his. bacon——we -mean, 


his tythe-pig. Asa preliminary to the Hebrew criticisms, we 


are furnished with the following poetic Invocation to the’ Light 
of Learning: 3 Sign 


¢ Progressive light of learning’s ripening age ! 

Expand thy broadest lustre o’er my page! 

Dispel each mist of ignorance and pride ; _ 

And bid the bigot’s ancient rage subside $ eee 
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Unveil to mortal eyes thine hidden store ; 
And clear from error’s blot religion’s Igre ! 
Before thy votary spread thy noontide day 
Through paths, where great * Cappellus led the way ! 
Where, his bold track to follow notintent, 
Hare, Secker, Green, Lowth, Blayney, Newcome, went ! 
Where close pursuit rewards the critic’s toil: 
Where richly scatter’d lies barbarian + spoil ! 
¢ Bid thou thy blaze, to sainted } sires unknown, 
Mark each prophetic meaning for thine own. 
But let thy votary scorn the mystic sense, 
Of daring ignorance the vain pretence ! 
E’en bid him, left behind the papal dreams, 
Seek the pure current of the Hebrew streams ; 
And dauntless, though unfriended, trace a road, 
Where priesthood-ridden critics never trode. 
Give him to tell, what first he fear’d to find, 
The dictates of Isaiah’s mighty mind : 
What Anathoth’s pathetic bard foretold ; 
What plain events Ezekiel’s views unfold : 
What answer from Jehovah Daniel bore ; 
What Christ the temple-worship should restore : 
Nor bid thy votary bow to § sceptered names ; 
To Ptolemy, to Damasus, to James ; 
To that imperfect learning, which appears 
‘Throughout the long descent of former years, 
* Give him in measured numbers to expose 
Of Jacob’s tribes the blessings or the woes ; 
What Beor’s son beheld from Pisgah’s hill ; 
Habakuk’s vision of Jehovah’s will ; 
Beneath her palmy shade Debérah’s song ; 
The strains of Hannah’s joy, and David’s plaintive tongue, 
¢ Give him, if life Jehovah shall afford, 
‘T'o fix the sense of each divine record ; 
Beneath Beeotian clouds thy boon to know ; 
The gift supreme to take, and widely to bestow.’ 


Nothing having descended to us respecting the prosody of 
the antient Hebrew poets, we are left to conjecture as to the 
gules which they followed, and the metrical arrangement which 


4. 





* ¢ The immortal author of Critica Sacra, which his bigotted 
enemies termed Critica Audacia.’ : 

+ ‘The spoil of words and meanings left by barbarian interpreters 
ignorant of their value,’ 

_ $.* The fathers (of all, Dr. Jortin might haye gaid, as well as) of 
the fourth and following centuries, considered as historians or re- 
orders of facts, are valuable ; considered as divines, are of very small 
use and importance for the most part.? Remarks on Eccles. Hist, 
vol. ill. p. 84. ed. oct. 1805.’ 

§ ¢The reputed instigators of the Greek, Latin, and English vere 
sions of the Fiebrew,’ 
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they adopted. . The parallelism is the best guide to us in our 
ignorance ; and this, perhaps, as Dr. C. hints, ‘may furnish 
rules for the restoration of corrupted Passages in Isaiah, and 


other prophetical writings.’ He adds, ¢ if this should so ap- 


pear, ‘let it not be esteemed a small discovery, by which obscu- 
rities may be removed, and a right division of a sentence into 
metrical lines may exhibit a prophecy in its just features.’ 

Keeping the idea of parallelism in view, a metrical arranges 
ment differing from that of Bishop Lowth is recommended, on 
the following presumptive principles : 


* 1st, That the metrical lines of the Hebrew writers never con- 
sisted of more than four terms or words ; not acces ‘very small 
ones, such as 95) and 4; and admitting very rarely, if ever, two 


' words, pers together by maccaph, as one : 


¢ 2dly, That such lines most commonly have only three words, 
which often stand by themselves, and also are not seldom intermixed 
with those of four: and, : 

¢ 3dly, That both the lines of four words and those of three are 
very frequently succeeded by a line of only two words joined to 
them ; usually by the conjunction }, which comprehends an unger 
stood repetition of one or more of the terms of'the proposition in the 


immediately preceding line ; and sometimes also by the force of same 


term in that preceding line, the repetition of which term is to be un- 
derstood as introducing the verse of two words. 

‘ To preserve the integrity of these rules, it is further to be pre- 
sumed ; that words of repetition, or prosaical explanation, or of 
which ellipses are allowed by the language, or which do not materially 
affect the sense, such as 


TITY SDN 95> > SW AN, DRS 


are, whenever the metre requires, to be considered as interpolations, 
and removed from the text. -On the contrary, as some of these small 
words so often appear, they may, in many cases, when the metre de- 
mands, and the sense allows, be judged to have fallen from the text, 
and be restored. It is hoped that this will not be deemed intemperate 
eriticism,? 7 | 


This criticism may not be intemperate, but it is bold and 
hypothetical. Having followed, as nearly as he could, his own 
rules in the distribution of the sublime ode of Isaiah in the 
xivth chapter, Dr. Clarke sybjoins a general remark on the 
ars poetica of the Hebrews: 


¢ The poetic art of the Hebrews wag so chastised by nature, that, 
grasping the sublime substantiality.of things, they: regarded not at 
all times the accurate insertion of words and syllables ; whose powers 
were therefore not the less counted in the metre, and whose sense was 
not the less supplied by the context. A remarkable instance of this 
is in the particle x5 not, whose force is not confined to that member 
ef a sentence in which it is read, but is further extended ; so taat what 
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in another language would appear an assertion following a negation, 
is a continued negation. The advantage derived from this elliptical 
metre, which seems to have reckoned entire words that it suffered 


_- to be absent from it, was an elegant addition to the agreeable variety 


of the verse. By it there peened to be.a grateful intermixture 
of lines, which occasionally broke, with happy effect, the palling 
regularity: nor was a comparison therefore to be drawn between 
these parts of the.compositions-of the Hebrews, and the reguiar Ine 
equalities of the Greck and Roman lyrists. The poets of Judea, 
it is apprehended, would have been equally insensible to a likeness 
between their writings and those of Pindar, as they would have 
been superior to any recognition of tambics, anapests, and parc- 
miacs.’ : 

All thisis very pretty, and may also be very true: but other 
bold critics, having lighted the torch of conjecture, will arro- 
gate to themselves the honour of having made other dis- 
coveries, and will exhibit the sacred prophecies according to a 
different arrangement. 

When we came to the Patriarchal Blessings, we expected 
the author to observe his own rules; which, indeed, he endea- 
vours to do in the distribution of the Hebrew metre, but not in 
his English translation. We think, also, that it will be ob- 
jected to him that he has le..1ed to the Masoretic punctuation, 
when, after what he asserted respecting the labours of the Ma- 


‘sora, he should have read the Hebrew, as Parkhurst does, without 


points. Let us take, asa specimen, the blessing of Isaac on 
Jacob, Gen. xxvii. 28. The Hebrew is given in English charac« 
ters. 

6 Vejit-tén lecha ha-E-lo-him 

Mit-tal hasch-scha-ma-jim, 

U-misch-ma-né h4-a-rétz, 

Verabh da-ghan vethi-résch. 

Ja-chgabh-dhi-cha chgam-mim, 

Vaj-jisck-ta-hha lecha leum-mim, 

Ho-véh ghebhir leé-hhaj-cha, 

_ Vaj-jisch-ta-hha-vi lecha 

Bené im-mecha. 

O’-re-cha a-rar, 

U-me-bha-ra-che-cha ba-rich.’ | 


* May God to thee the deay of heav’n assign ! 
From the earth’s fatness store of corn and wine £ 
People serve thee! to thee may nations bow ! 
Lord of thy mother’s bending sons be thou ! 

Themselves thy cursers’ curses all shall meet : 
And blessings shall thy blessers ever greet,’* 


Here, 


: **¢MerTricaL ANALYSIS. 
¢ The blessings of Isaac and of Jacob, as Bp. Lowth and other 


scholars haye determined, are very antignt prophetical poems: in 
which 
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Here, instead of running two Hebrew lines into one of Eng- 
lish; it would have afforded the reader a clearer insight into the 
subject, had Dr.C., regardless of rhime, arranged his version as 
nearly as possible, word for word, according to the original, 
thus ; - , 
, And give to thee shall God 
_Of the dew of heaven: 

And from the fatness of the earth 

Abundance of corn and wine. 

Serve thee shall the people, 

Bow to thee shall the nations : 

Thou shalt be Lordto thy brothers, _ 

And bow to thee shall the sons of thy mother. 
He who curses thee is cursed, 


He who blesses thee is blessed. 


—s 
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which, and in others of the same nature, as he observes, the com- 
position of the thoughts principally consists in,a certain equality and 
resemblance, or parallelism, of the members of any period; so that 
generally in two members, things correspond with things, and words 
with words, as if they were purposely measured and reciprocally 
paired. This construction, he adds, admits many — of tceage 
and much variety; so that sometimes accuracy and perspicuity o 
parallel prevail, at other times it is more loose and obscure. 


‘ Of the three divisions of this construction, according to Bp. 


‘Lowth, the synonymous, the antithetic, and the synthetic parallels, 
the blessings of Isaac upon Jacob, and of Jacob upon his twelve sons, 
seem to have been composed. 

_ © The blessing of Isaac upon Jacob* commences with three pairs 
of synthetic parallels curiously disposed; the first, fourth, and 
sixth lines consisting of each three measures, of which the last of 
the first and of the sixth lines are subjects, the rest predicates; 
and the second, third, and fifth having only two measureseach; of 
which the last of the fifth line is a subject, the others all predicates, 
The metre is not regulated by the measures: but its construction ig 
not less involved, or less regularly irregular. For instance, the first 
Jine and the sixth correspond in being nine syllables each in three 
words each; the second and fifth in being six syllables each in twa 
‘words each; and the two intermediate lines in being seven syllar 
‘bles each, the former in two words, the latter in three, 

.. § To these succeed a pentacolon of antithetico-synthetic parallels ; 
the first line consistin me three measures, a copula, a subject, anda 
predicate ; the four F llowin of two measureseach ; first, two pre- 
qicates ; second, third, and uit a subject and a predicate each, 
The first and the last line have each eight syllables, the former in three 
‘words, the latter in two ; the second line consists of seven syllables in 
two words: the third and fourth lines consist of five syllables each in 
two words each; reading 79") in the contraction, which the lan. 
‘guage admits and the metre requires.’ 

* See the metrical anatysis of Jacob’s blessing upon Reuben, 
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In the next place, we are presented with a new version; Yic- 
companied by a metrical analysis and notes, of the blessing of 
Jacob on his twelve sons, Genesis xlix. 2., et seg. Same critics 
have questioned the probability of the fact that old Jacob, in 
his last moments, poured forth these benedictions on his sons 
in rhythm, and, like the classical swag, expired in harmonious 
numbers. They suppose that the present metrical form of this 
striking passage of Scripture was given to it by one of the sons - 
of Jacob, for the sake of facilitating their remembrance of it; 
or that, in the Augustine era of Jewish literature, it assumed 
its poetic garb. Dr. Clark considers itas having been ¢ di- 
vinely indited,’ and < deposited, without the loss or change of 
a syllable, into the faithful storehouses of the human mind; 
until the sublime and divinely-inspired author of the Penta- 
teuch was ready to stamp it in characters of eternity, and des- 
tine it to confer an endless consolation upon all the future 
ages of men.’ If, however, the text has undergone the alter- 
ations which this writer supposes, and the emendations which 
he has suggested are necessary to restore it to its original state, 
we cannot regard it as having been stamped in characters of 
eternity. Yet, though we are not believers in the absolute 
purity of the present Hebrew text, we are fully convinced that no 
book has been preserved and transmitted to posterity with so 
much attention to accuracy as the Pentateuch; and that ne 
fanciful metrical arrangements, made by modern. Hebraists, 
can warrant alterations of the present Hebrew text, without 
the authority of some antient MS. or MSS. Dr. C., moreover, 
in order to have ample scope in his mode of voweling and 
reading the Hebrew, has, with some modern scholars, spoken 
too contemptuously of the Masores; calling them ¢ dotting 
doctors,’ and describing them as ¢ gentlemen who, about the 
beginning of the eighth century, in their seat of sloth and igno- 
rance upon the banks of the lake of Tiberias, were the inven- 
tors of the sublime learning of Kamets, Tseri, Scheva, Segol, 
&c.’? As to the invention of the points, we have nothing to 
do with it ; the question is, does the Masoretic punctuation, as 
the name implies (“O%, masar, tradidit,) transmit the antient 
reading of the Hebrew, or afford us that sound and pronunci- 
ation of Hebrew words which prevailed when it was a spoken 
Janguage? By asserting that it does not, we in fact tell the 
Jews that we know their language better than they know it 
themselves, which is not a little presumptuous; and by follow- 
ing Mascleff, Parkhurst, and others, who reject the Masoretic 
vowels, we adopt a mode of reading which ts at variance with 
the evidence of the New ‘Testament on the subject: to say 
nothing of that of Origen, in the third century,-who in his 
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Hexapla has presented us with the then pronunciation of the He- 
brew, expressed in Greek characters.. Shall we find in him, 
or in the Gospel, any-authority for the modern Aleim instead 
of Elbin? Had pombe been pronounced Aleim, in -our 
Saviour’s time, we must have found Aa or AdAw, and not 
Ea or Eaws in Matt. xxvii. 46.3; and Origen would have read 
@Ating and not erweie, in Gen. i. r.- The student of ‘Hebrew in 
the present day must admit, if he has a grain of modesty, 
that the Masorets, who succeeded each other at. different 
periods, must have beet) much moré’-at ome on the subject 
of Hebrew pronunciation than he can be; arm. that these 
professed preservers and transmitters of the antient mode of 
“speaking the Hebrew language, though no doubt: occasionally 
“wrong, must Have been more generally right than we can ‘be 
by proceeding to d6welize the Hebrew at’ random} and that 
nothing but the strongest reasons’ can. justify a modern, who 
acquires a smattering of the language from agrammar.and a 
lexicon,’in departing frem them. ~The Hebrew cannot be-read 
without vowel-points, either expressed or. understood ; and 
though the Synagogue-copies of the Jewish Seriptures are 
without the Masoretic punctuation, ‘they are read according to 
it by the officiating rabbi or priest : — Jewish children, also, are 
always taught this punctuation, as necessary to the correct 
pronunciation of the language of their forefathers. . These 
remarks, we think, ought to be taken into consideration-by the 
readers of Dr. Clarke’s volume; and they. merit his particular 
notice, because, in spite of his ridicule on the ¢ dotting doctors,” 
he could not have proceeded altogether without their assistance. 
In his readings of the passage before us, how would he have 
known the letters which are to be duplicated, without the 
Dagesh ? and how would he have ventured, without the aid 
‘of the points, to read yyy isch, in one syllable, instead of 
‘aisch ? Why does he not read benz instead of bené ( filii ), and 
atté instead of atta (tu), &c.*? —but let us proceed to his new 
version. The 3d verse of Gen. xlix. he thus puts into modera 


characters : 


¢ R4-av-ban becho-ri at-ta, 
Co-hhi veri-scho-nith o-ni, 





* Whether we follow or reject the assistance afforded by the 
‘Masorets, the laws of Hebrew versification cannot now be recovered. 
ss A man born deaf” (says Dr. Lowth in the Preliminary Disserta- 
tion to his new version of Isaiah) “* may as reasonably pretend to 
acquire an idea of sound, as the critic of these days to attain the true 
modulation of Hebrew by metre.”” We object, therefore, to altera- 
‘tions of and to bold liberties with the Hebrew text, for the sake of 
niding a fanciful hypothesis. 
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¢ Jé-ther seéth vejé-ther chg6z. 

Pa-hhaz cam-ma-jim al t6-thar, 

Ci chgal-li-tha misch-cabh a-bhi-cha, 

A’z bhil-lél-ta jétzu-chgaj chgo-léh.’ 

Thus translated into English metre : 
¢ Reuben, first-born of this my honour’d train ! | 
Strength of my youth! my manhood’s prime maintain $ 
ae as I excell’d; my valor prove: ~ 

- But shun the wand’rings of incestuous love ; 

Which to thy father’s couch his. Reuben led, 
And fix’d thy footsteps foul upon my bed.’ 


‘We say nothing of Dr. C.’s substituting in verse 2. ¢ /e 
Jis-ra-el’ for a/ Jis-ra-el : but we cannot pass over without notice 

is substitution, in the passage above, of’ vert-scho-nith, for vere= 
schith (YUN) and misob-cabh for misch-cebhi (AIWD)- 
The Doctor requires these alterations to support his metrical | 
system, and he begs, in the latter instance, to be allowed the » 
iberty which he has taken ; but is it not better to question his 
knowlege of Hebrew poetry, than to sanction such bold 
emendations? In behalf of his new translation, ‘ excell as I 
excell’d,’ &c. Dr. C. remarks, in a note, that ‘the common 
version of the original is inconsistent with Moses’s blessing of 
Reuben, Deut. xxxiii. 6. Let Reuben live and not die? &c.: but 
we can perceive no inconsistency in the two passages, as they 
appear in the English Bible. Jacob is speaking of Reuben’s 
personal character; Moses, of the tribe of Reuben, or of his 
descendants. Nothing is more evident than that Jacob meant 
to reprove:the incontinency, not to say the lubricity, of his son 
Reuben, who was like water overflowing the banks which - 
ought to have contained it. ‘This idea fe LXX., or Alexan- 
drine version conveys, and Dr. C. has expressed it with sufie 
cient strength. Our objection to his rendering is that he has — 
altogether sunken the reproof which Jacob intended to convey; 
by giving to the whole passage the form of exhortation ; where- 
as, in our judgment, the dying patriarch meant to say, ‘ though, 
Reuben, thou wert my first born, the prime of my vigour, an 
Yuperior both in dignity and strength, by departing from thy 
duty thou hast failed to excel.” We cannot agree with Dr. C. 
that * Jacob’s blessing was unmixed; that only a‘ gentle: ree 
proof is meant to be conveyed by the words 979M SN3 and 
that they seem to require and admit the interpretation Thos 
didst not then excel.’ Surcly, Jacob did not mean to speak so 
lightly of the crime of incest, as to say that it was not exce/= 
lence ! ; : ¥ 
In v. 5, the proper name Simeon, or Simhon, is here dis- 


figured 
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figured into © Scha-machg-on ,? and the reading ‘ bim-ghii-rae 
hem’ is substituted for mecherothehem (one) > but on 


what authority ? 
The second two lines, thus exhibited in Roman characters, 


* Besédh-am al ta-bhof naph-schi, 
Bik-hal-am al te-hhad cebho-dhi ;° 


contairi a very complete specimen of Hebrew parallelism. 
They are, as Dr. C. remarks, ¢ synthetic parallels, strongly 
partaking of the synonymous, and mutually identical in their 
prefixes, affixes, and copulz :’ but here, again, an alteration is 
suggested, INSP for 89M; and the sense of the Hebrew is 
attempted in the following couplet : 


‘ No league with them my safety could secure, 
No seat near them mine honour could endure.’ 


_ We do not undertake minutely to comment on every varia- 
tion which Dr. Clarke has introduced: but we shall observe 
that, in the second line of the blessing pronounced on Jacob, 
we do not see the reason why the Doctor should read ‘ 0-jebh,’ 
omitting the pronoun ‘cha’, when in the preceding line he 

|. reads £ a-hhi-cha,’ with the afhxed pronoun; or that in the fourth 
line he should read ‘cegér’ for gur (catulus); or for the omission 
of the former /ebhoph (portus) in the blessing cn Zebulon; or for 
adding Aahu at the end of the first line on Dan, &c. Indeed, 
Dr. C.’s scheme is the bed of Procrustes ; whatever is too long 
for it is lopped off, and whatever is too short is stretched out 
to fit it.* In his own version, he has port in one line and Aare 

hour (its synonym) in the next: but in the original the former 
lehhoph is regarded as a gloss, because, according to his idea, 
it makes the line too long; though it is difficult to conceive 
‘how such a gloss could be necessary. 








qn 


* Trifles do not interrupt Dr. Clarke in his metrical arrangements. 
It is nothing to him to take away a word here, and to add another 
there. One line of the blessing on Asher must submit to very rough 
treatment before it can be brought to proper order. Instead of the 
reading according to the best Hebrew copies, mde) IV) (delicias 
regis,) the short word yy f delicie) is substituted. We protest 
| against this mode of occasional curtailment and addition in the pre- 
| sent instance, since Dr. C. has no data on which he can proceed; and 
his respect for this passage, as inspired, ought to. have restrained him 
from taking such liberties. In this way, what metrical hypothesia 
could not be supported ?——-We make no particular animadversions on 
_ the syllabic division of words, by which they are rendered of greater 
or less length by the admission or rejection of the Masoretic vowels, 


because this wauld be tiresome to our readers. ‘ 
5 would i 
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The common translation of the twelfth verse, which re= 
spects Judah, is not surely improved by 


_ © Yet mock the sparkling wine his eyes more bright ; 
' And more than milk his polished teeth are white.’ 


After all the pains which Dr. C. has taken with the poetic 
part of the 49th Chapter of Genesis, we do not perceive that 
he has illustrated it. Geddes’s remark on the blessing pro- 
frounced on Joseph gives a clearer idea of the beauty of this 


passage, than the poetry of the present analyser. ‘ The: re-_ 


maining part of the benediction (said Dr. Geddes) is delight 
ful, and surpasses any thing of the kind. How ample and fine 
a déscription of Mount-Ephraim and Mount-Gilead, and the ter- 
ritories of the two states ! Every earthly blessing is here accumu- 
lated, that the heart of man can desire :—dews from heaven— 
springs from the earth — fish from the seas and lakes —a 
numerous offspring both of children and cattle — a fertile and 
salubrious soil — peaceful days and lasting prosperity, — are 
all wished for Joseph by his aifectionate Father.” Critical Res 
marks, p. 155. ; 

In connection with the mention of Dr. Geddes, we must 
not omit to advert to Dr. Clarke’s declared opposition to the 
new rendering which Geddes gave to the roth verse by re« 
jecting S4z/o as a proper name, and inserting in its stead ‘*peace- 
ful prosperity.” Here the verse preserves its generally supposed 
reference to Christ : 

¢ From Judah’s tribe the sceptred majesty 
Shall ne’er depart ; nor one to teach the code, 
His banners * from between the law of God; 
Till peaceful Shiloh’s tranquil reign arrive 
And to the gather’d world new precepts give.’ 


. ° e ° ¥ 
At the word Shiloh is a note, in which we are referred to 
the concluding comment on the prophecy which is supposed 


‘to fortell much war among the descendants of Jacob; and 


Dr. C. adds, ¢ if so much war is predicted throughout this 


prophecy, what becomes of the “ peaceful prosperity,” the rer 
dering of the word Suiton by the late Dr. Geddes? and 


which he supposed to have existed when the tabernacle was 
set up at Shiloh, and to have given name to that city; not 
seeming to recollect, that Shiloh was in the portion of the 
tribe of Ephraim, not of Judah; —and that the ark went thence 
with the Israelites to battle in the last days of Eli, and was 
taken by the Philistines. 1 Sam. iv. 11. | 





* By reading 35 7 instead of 959%, or by the change of reseh. 


_-Into daleth, banners aré introduced instead of feet. We prefer feet. 
- oNg © That 
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. € That the tabernacle (continues Dr. C.) set upat Shiloh was 
an ‘ occurrence relative to. the tribe of Judah,” (Geddes’s 
Critical Remarks upon the Pentateuch), is contradicted in the 
Ixxviiith Psalm, ¥. 60 —6g. He forsook the taberriacle of 
Shiloh, the tent he placed amorig men: and delivered his 
strength (meaning the same tabernacle or ark) into captivity,” 
to the Philistines, « and his glory into the enertiies’ hand. 
Moreover, he refitsed the tabernacle of Joseph,” &c. i. e. he 
allowed not that the tabernacle should again be at Shiloh in 
the tribe of Ephiaim: ‘ but chose the tribe of Judah,” in 
which it coritinued at Kirjathjeariiri many years, after having 
been brouglit thither by the Philistines ; and chose ** the mount 
Zion which he loved,” and to which in the tribe of Benjamin 


David conducted it.’ 


These objections to the conjecture of Geddes may be deemed 
of‘some weight, but every mode of interpreting this text 1s op= 
pressed with difficulties. Perhaps he’ would refer the peacefit 


prosperity to the reign of Solomon. 
We must postpone our notice of the remaining contents of 


this book to a future article. 





Arr. fII. Elements of Chemistry. By J. Murtay, Lecturer on 
Chemistry, &c., Edimburgh. 8vd. 2 Vols: 11. is. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1816. 


Arr. IV. The Elements of Chemistry. By Thomas Thomsony 
M.D. F.R.S.E. 8vo. 12s. Longman and Co; 1810. 

TY HE first edition of Mr. Murray’s Elements of Chemistry was 
published some yeats ago, and was at the time briefly 

noticed by tis; (Vol. xxxix. p. 98.)and of his ** System of Chemis 

try” we made our report in Vol. lviii: p:18i : but the former has 

undergone so many alterations, that we are induced to bring it 


_ again before our readers; and we are the more disposed to do 


this by the circumstance of Dr: Thomson having lately written 
an elementary treatise; which professes to have the same general 
object with that of Mr: Murray, so that it becomes desirable to 


consider them in connection with each other. 


Mr: Murray informs us that his intention is ¢ to givé such a 
view of chentistry as shall convey a just knowledge of its lead» 
ing principles and more important faets, without including the 
discussion of controverted opinions, or the statement of those 
minute details which have with propriety a place in a system» 


tic work. Thetwo volumes of whichit consists contain about 


orie third of the quantity of matter in the « System ;” and the 
author, tor the most part, follows the same plan, and treats on 
Rev. SEP. 181i. D the 
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the different branches of the subject in the same order. Yet itis 
not on this account to be considered as consisting merely of 
extracts from the larger work ; for even where the ¢ Elements’ 
most nearly resemble the “System,” each part appears to have 
been written over again, so as to be d condensation rather than 
a selection. Mr. Murray’s system we have always considered 
as peculiarly excellent in its general views, and this excellence 
is fully maintained in the volumes now before ws. As specimens 
of neat abstracts of facts and opinions, we shall refer our 
readers to the chapters on Caloric and on Galvanism.; and from 
the latter we shall quote the comparative view of the merits of 
the two hypotheses which have been proposed to aecount for 
the action of the apparatus, — the one originally suggested by 
Volta, deducing the effect from the influence of the metals on 
each other, — the second being that which was formed by the 
English chemists, attributing the primary effect to the chemical 
action of the fluid : 


‘ There is some difficulty in deciding on the merits of these hypo~ 
theses, though that of Volta is on the whole superior to the other. 
It has the important advantage of resting on a principle which is 
sufficiently established that two metals by mere contact alter their 
electrical states. And, from this principle, combined with the fact, 
which appears also to be proved, that the interposed liquids have little 
of this electro-motive power, while they are conductors of electricity, 
it appears to follow that from such an arrangement as that which con- 
stitutes the galvanic apparatus, a stream of electricity must be put in 
motion, and the two extremities of the series must be in the opposite 
electrical states. 

‘ The principal difficulty which attends it, and which affords some 
ground for the opposite hypethesis to rest on, is that the power of 
the interposed liquids, in exciting galvanism, does not appear to be 
proportional merely to their superior conducting power, but to be 
connected with the chemical action they exert ; those being most 
powerful in exciting it which act chemically with greatest energy, 
and the excitation in a great measure ceasing when that action ceases. 
Yet this difficulty is perhaps counterbalanced by the opposite fact, 
equally established, that the power of certain liquids in exciting gal- 
vanism is more than proportional to their chemical action ; aie ine 
solutions, for example, or solutions of sea-salt or sal-ammoniac, af- 
fording, next to diluted acids, the liquids best adapted to excite 
galvanic, though they do not exert any great chemical energy ; and in 


| re it them with these acids, their exciting power is unquestion- 


ably much greater than their chemical action. If chemical changes, 
therefore, at all operate in the production of galvanic electricity, it Is 
probably only as a subordinate cause, modifying the more important 


one from the electro-motive power.’ 


If we were to point out any defect in these Elements, it 
would be that they are rather too bulky, considering that the 
object is merely to convey the first principles of the science, 
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and to prepare for the larger work. ‘The present volumes con 
sist of above 1000 pages ; so that it might be said that the 
Student, who. was disposed to peruse so extensive a production, 
would not find much more difficulty in embracing the 3000 of 
which the “ System” is composed : — but, at the same time that 
we make this remark, we deem it only justice to add that, were 
Wwe to consider the present publication as independent of any 
other, it Contains no part that we should wish to be omitted. - 
- Dr. Thomson proposes to himself very nearly the same object 
with Mr. Murray ; viz. ‘to furnish an accurate outline of the 
present state of chemistry, to those persons who are commenc- 
ing the study of the science, or who may be unable or unwil- 
ling to peruse my larger and more complete work on the sub- 
ject. All historical details, and all references to authorities 
were out of the question. My sole object was to include the 
greatest possible number of facts within the smallest possible 
space, and to arrange them in a clear and perspicuous manner.” 
So far as he has made brevity his sole purport, we must confess 
that Dr. T. has been eminently successful; for we think that 
he is fully warranted in his assertion that, among all the ele- 
mentary treatises which have appeared, either in this country 
or on the continent, none ¢ contains the same quantity of mat- 
ter within so small a space.’ ‘his brevity is no doubt a de- 
cided advantage, and peculiarly characteristic of the nature 
of the work in question :—but we are disposed to think that it 
has, in the present instance, been pushed beyond its due limits 
and that, by crowding a multitude of facts into a very small 
space, and almost entirely omitting the connecting links of 
theory and hypothesis, Dr. Thomson has produced a dry detail, 
little calculated to cherish the ardour of youthful curiosity.. The 
volume has indeed more the manner of a text-book than that 
of an elementary treatise. 

For the most part, Dr. T. follows the same arrangement 
which he observed in dis “ System*,” but with the omission 
of some considerable .portions,. which were supposed to bé 
less essential to the general plan. ‘The slicsial eccaitaation 
of nature,” which before composed nearly an entire volume, is 
now omitted ; and the whole of the third book, which gavé an 
account of affinity and of the constitution of gases and liquids, 
and consisted of above 100 pages, is reduced to 16. In cons 
sequence of these contractions, ‘and the condensation of the 
whole, the * E/ements’ do not extend to one-sixth part of the 
* System;” being not more than half the bulk of those of ‘Mr. 
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Murray. Dr. Thomson’s style is always clear, precise, and perspi- 
cuous, and is perfectly adapted to the object of the present work. 
As a fair specimen of the execution, we quote the section which 


gives an account of hydrogen. . 


‘ Hydrogen, like oxygen, is a gas, It was first called inflammable 
air, and Mr. Cavendish must be considered as its real discoverer. 

‘It may be procured by putting some clean iron filings into a glass 
retort, and pouring over them sulphuric acid diluted with thrice its 
bulk of water. A violent boiling takes place, or, as chemists term 
it, an effervescence, gas issues abundantly from the beak of the retort, 
and may be received like the oxygen in glass vessels standing in a 


trough of water. . 
‘It is invisible and colourless, and possesses the mechanical proper 


~ ties of common air. 


‘ When prepared by the above process, it has a peculiar smell, as- 
cribed at present to the presence of a little oz/, formed by the action 
of the acid on the iron filings. 

¢ It is the lightest gaseous body known. Its specific gravity, ac- 
cording to Kirwan, is 0.0843, according to Lavoisier, 0.0756, ac- 
cording to Fourcroy, Vauquelin, and Seguin, 0.0887. According to 
these various estimates, 100 cubic inches under the mean pressure 
and temperature weigh 2.613 grains, 2.372 grains, and 2.7§ grains 


Troy. It is about 12 times lighter than common air. 
¢ No combustible substance will burn in it; and no animal can 
breathe it for any length of time without death. : 
‘It burns when touched with a red hot iron, or when brought 
near a flaming taper. The colour of the flame is yellowish, and it 
gives but little light. If it be previously mixed with half its bulk of 


oxygen gas, it burns instantaneously, and with a loud explosion like 


the report of a pistol. If the mixture be put into a strong glass 


cylinder, standing over water, and kindled by an electric spark, the 
whole of the two gases disappear, and the cylinder is filled with the 
water. Ifthe vessel be standing over mercury, or be hermetically 
sealed, its inner surface becomes coated with pure water. This water 
was found by Cavendish equal in weight to the two gasses. Hence 
it has been inferred that water ts a compound of oxygen and hydro- 


gen in the proportion of 853 by weight of oxygen to 14} of hy- 


drogen. 
« Hydrogen is not sensibly altered or absorbed by water. 100 


cubic inches of water deprived of air absorb 1.53 inches of hydrogen.” 


We conclude by remarking that, whereas in comparing the 


«¢ Systems” of these two authors we gave a preference to that of . 


Dr. Thomson, in contrasting their ‘Elements’ we must assign 
the superiority to Mr. Murray. | 
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Art. V. 4 Short Account of the Laws and Institutions of Moses 5 
showing that they were worthy of their Divine Author, being 
fitted for the Accomplishment of the most important Purposes. 
By Henry Fergus, Minister, in Dunfermline. 8vo. pp. 136. 
Printed at Dunfermline, and sold by Underwood, London. 


A ccoRDING to Bishop Warburton, the doctrines of the 
Divine Unity and of a Future State were taught in the 
Eleusinian Mysteries ; and because these ceremonies were bor- 


rowed from Egypt, some persons have conjectured that Moses, 


having been ‘learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians,” ob- 
tained his knowlege of the absolute Unity of God from their 
Mysteries: but they, who would thus account for this promi- 
nent feature of the Mosaic law, must be surprised at the Legis- 
lator’s silence respecting a Future State. ‘They seem also to 
forget that concealment was the master-principle of the Mys- 
teries ; and that it is not very probable that Moses, had he been 
solemnly initiated, would have violated his oath by divulging 
this great secret to the multitude at large. This hypothesis, 
moreover, which was invented to obviate the necessity of ad- 
mitting the Divine Appointment of Moses, affords but scanty 
assistance in explaining the peculiar theocratic government un- 
der which he placed the whole Jewish nation. ‘The laws and 
constitution of this people cannot be said to have been bor- 
rowed from any antient political or religious system 3 since the 
bear in their front a doctrine which was professed only by the 
Jews, and were avowedly meant to keep the tribes distinct from 
all other nations. The civil constitution and sacred ritual of the 
Israelites form, by their singularity, and by the express object 
of their appointment, a very curious chapter in the history of 
mankind; and, though inveloped in much obscurity, and con- 
stituting a favourite theme with Infidels, they are not easily to 
be explained without the admission of their divine origin.—In 
the short account before us, Mr. Fergus has given evidence of 
his having studied the subject ; and his pamphlet displays, in a 
concise yet luminous manner, the several topics which the 
civil and ecclesiastical government of the Hebrews includes. 
He modestly informs us that his essay is meant only as a 
sketch, and in his notes he refers to authors who furnish more 
copious details. It is detached from a History of the Hebrews, 
on which the author is employed, and is sent out (like the dove 
from the ark) by way of experiment ; in order that by its re- 
ception he may calculate what kind of encouragement he is 
likely to receive from the public in the prosecution of his great 
undertaking. ‘We should augur from this specimen that his 
abilities and industry are equal to the task in which he is 
D 3 : engaged ; 
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engaged; and, fromthe judicious reflections with whieh this 
work abounds, we should pronounce Mr, Fergus to be endued 


with a liberal and enlightened mind. 
In point of territory and numbers, the Jews were an inconsi« 


derable-people. Canaan being 150 miles long, and its medium, 
width about 50, it may be estimated, as Mr. F. remarks, to con- 
tain 7,000,000 of acres: but this extent is not equal to afford 


- support to the existing nation of the Hebrews, if they could be 


all assembled in their antient land, and renders improbable the 
account given by Josephus respecting the population of Jeru- 
salem at the time of its being besieged by Titus, though this 
was the period of the Passover. 

It is the theocratic constitution of the Jews which alone. 
confers importance on them in the eye of the historian ; and, 
since our own religion has its root and foundation in that 
of this singular people, the Mosaic system will always merit 
the study of those who desire an accurate conception of the 
Gospel of Christ. Mr. F. has not overlooked the bearing of 
Christianity on Judaism, and has endeavoured to elucidate the 
Evangelists by adverting to the usages and modes of speech 
which were prevalent in Palestine at the time of our Lord’s 
ministry. We find him attempting, in one of his notes, to 
explain ‘¢ he cock-crowing” mentioned in the history of Peter’s 
denial of his Master, and which has occasioned sacred critics 
so much difficulty. He supposes that the Aird watch, or three 
o’clock in the morning, was called “the cock-crowing ;” and 
that the meaning of Matt. xxvi. 34. is that, before the end of 
that watch, Peter would deny his Lord thrice: but, before he 
had ventured on such a comment, Mr. F. should have turned to 
Mark. xiv. 30. which mentions three cock-crowings in one 
night. He must certainly abandon his position ; and we think 
also that, when he re-considers his dimensions of the Levitical 
cities and the suburbs, he will prefer the reading of the Seventy, 
viz. 2000-cubits without the walls for the pasturage of cattle, 
to the 1000 cubits stated in the Hebrew. Two thousand cubits 
make only about three-fourths of a mile. Indeed, Numbers 
xXxxv. §. corrects the error of verse 4. | 

Mr. Fergus has divided this short account into two parts, the 
first of which details the constitution and laws, and the second 
states the ritual of the antient Hebrews. In the former, he takes 
notice of the Ten Commandments, of the laws concerning Mur- 
der and the cities of Refuge, concerning Marriage, ‘Theft, 
Usury, Succession, &c. and he offers the following remarks on 
their general spirit ; 

¢ The law was the sole rule of action ; and it was the same to all 


without distinction, No man could be compelled to do what it did 
} not 
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not enjoin : no man could be hindered from doing what it did not 
forbid: no man could be condemned but when it gy him 
guilty ; and no man could be subjected to any penalty but what it 
prescribed and applied to his particular case. In society, wealth nar 
turally creates influence: but in the Hebrew state this natural in- 
fluence of wealth was not increased by law. In the eye of the law 
the poor and the rich stood, in all respects, ona level. No priv 
ledges, no immunities, fostered the pride of the wealthy : and no de- 
grading disqualifications depressed the spirits of the poor.’— 

¢ Some of the laws are laid down in the form ef precepts, without 
,any special penalty annexed to the transgression of them. But even 
those precepts had this great sanction, the displeasure of an omni- 
scient legislator and king, who could easily inflict severe calamities on 
those who disregarded his authority. Accordingly his autherity is 
often urged as the ground of obedience: I am THE Lorp your Gop. 
Besides, such transgressions, prior at least to the full establishment of 
the law, were, on an appeal to the Sovereign, punishable according to 
his pleasure. The favour of God and many blessings were promised 
to the obedient ; but curses were denounced against the disobedient. 


. Severity of punishment was no prominent feature in the law of Moses. 


Instead of terrifying from crimes by excessive penalties, it aimed at 
the prevention of them by instilling into the mind right sentiments, 
and training to’ virtuous habits. Devotion, benevolence, equity, in- 
dustry, and sobriety, became, by means of education and discipline, 
familiar to the subjects. The object of the law-giver was to make 
the people happy, by making them good and virtuous. 


¢ The laws of the Hebrews were few and simple ; but, as the trans- 
actions of the people were of the same description, those laws were 
sufficient for the preservation of order and the administration of jus- 
tice. They were all framed by JeHovau before the settlement of 
the people in Canaan ; and they were unalterable. No person was 
invested with power to repeal an old statute, or to enact a new one. 
To do either was expressly forbidden. The rulers might make such 
rules as we commonly call dy-/aws ; but the law of Moses was the 
unalterable law both in civil and ecclesiastical affairs. Thus those 
invested with authority were prevented from increasing their influence 
and expenditure by new establishments and new offices, and from op- 


pressing the people by endless taxations.’ 


High Treason, Organization of the Tribes, Constitution of 
the Tribe of Levi, ‘Tithes, First Fruits, Punishments, Na- 
tional Council, the Judge, the Oracle, and the Defence of the 
Country, are subjects which are distinctly considered and 
explained. Under the last of these heads, Mr. Fergus takes a 
comparative view of antient and modern war; 


¢ In the Hebrew state there was no standing army ; but the whole 

of the people capable of bearing arms could be summoned to the de- 
fence of the country on any emergency. This national militia served 
without pay ; and consequently the Hebrew armies could not long 
keep the field, Nor indeed was this needful in the mode of warfare 
D4 practised 








4o Fergus on the Laws, &c. of Moses. 


practised in those countries. War was not, as in modern Europe, Fes 
duced to a science. ‘Tactics were unknown. One bold attack, 


short struggle, and bloody pursuit commonly terminated the came 
aign. ‘The Hebrews were forbidden to multiply horses ; and in 
their armies there were no cavalry. The mountainous nature of 
Canaan was not favourable to the rearing of horses, and rendered 
them of no great service in war. The same circumstance, together 
with the crowded population of the country, gave the ox a decided 
preference for agricultural labour. es 
¢ War is a dreadful evil; and an awful responsibility attaches to 
those rulers who plunge a people into its horrors, without exhausting 
all the means of s ualionsin, Accordingly the Hebrews were not 
allowed, like the tiger that springs from the thicket upon the unwary 
passenger, to fall insidiously upon an unsuspecting neighbour. It 
was not lawful for them to commence hostilities till they had offered 
terins ot peace,’ | 


The Mosaic ritual having for its object the acknowlegement 
of Jehovah as the King as well as the God of the Jews, many 
of its parts directly point to this end. To us the idea is gross 
and anthropomorphic : but to furnish a table for the Deity was 
not a revolting thought in idolatrous ages ; and among a people 
mot accustomed to mental exercises, it was necessary to express 
the feelings of the heart by the use of visible objects. Thus, 
‘in one point of view, the sacrifices under the Mosaic law 
furnished a table for the king, and may be considered as a tax 
for supporting the crown and the officers of state. ‘They 
were also mulcts for transgressions of some of the laws of the 
theocracy ; expiating sins committed against JEHovAH con- 
sidered mercly as king of the Hebrews, and entitling to life in 
the Jand of Canaan. In a religious point of view, the sacri- 
fices and oblations of the ritual expressed by action what prayer 
utters in words; gratitude, petition, confession, and suppli- 
cation.’ : 

After the sacrifices, Mr. ¥. enumerates the various Feasts, 
the Distinction of Animals into clean and unclean, Circumci- 
‘sion, Purifications, &c. observed by the Jews; and, in conclu- 
sion, he justly remarks that ¢ the institutions of Moses were 
adapted to a state of manners, Opinions, and circumstances ex- 
tremely cjffereut from our own; and therefore we are very 
liable to error when judging concerning these. institutions. It 
js no way surprising though we be unable distinctly to perceive 


and. illustrate the wisdom and propriety of some of them,’. 


To prevent of suppress polyensiam and idolatry was mani- 
festly their object, and so far they have succeeded ; for however 


the moral character of the Jews has been affected by their be- 
coming a dispersed and trafficking, instead of a quiet, agricul- 
tural, and pastoral, people, they of all nations have the mogt 


Mo-y. Azr, 


gacred reverence for Jehovah as One God. 
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Art. VI. Memoirs of the Wernerian Natural History Society, Vol. I. 
for the Years 1808-9-10. With Fifteen Engravings. 8vo. 
pp- 644. al. 4s. Boards. White and Cochrane, and Murray. 
1811. 


WitHovur wishing to insinuate the slightest disparagement 

of the well earned reputation of the geologist of Freyberg, 
we may be allowed to question the propriety of designating 
by his name a Society which seems to have been formed for 
the promotion of Natural History in general. Exclusive titles 
strictly appertain to exclusive objects; and a person who was 
unacquainted with the constitution and proceedings of the 
learned body, the first volume of whose transactions we have 
now the pleasure to announce, would’ be justified in the sup- 
position that its labours were devoted to the illustration of a 
cumbersome apparatus of external characters, to descriptions 
of transition-rocks and formation-suites, to disquisitions on 
the newest floetz, and to detailed expositions of the oryctognosy 
and geognosy of the heath-clad hills of Caledonia. We are not, 
however, particularly solicitous of disputing about a name, 
especially when it is once fixed, and can no longer be retracted 
without manifesting disrespect to an individual, who holds 
an eminent rank in his professional department of science. 
Neither do we very seriously object to the want of a preface 
in the volume before us; though we could have welcomed any 
account, however summary. of the origin, progress, and regue 
lations of an institution which reflects so much credit on its 
authors, and which promises to be productive of the most 
beneficial results to the British empire. 

In the printed list of members, we perceive only three 
Honorary, namely Professor Werner, Sir Joseph Banks, and 
Mr. Kirwan; forty-three Resident, seventy-nine Non-Resident, 
and a hundred Foreign; the whole composing a most respect- 
able aggregate, of which all the individuals are distinguished 
by their writings, their academical situations, or their well 
known predilection for the pursuits of Natural History, It is 
stated that ¢ in laying its Memoirs before the Public, this 
Society does not held itself responsible for the facts or opi- 
nions which may be advanced on the various topics of Natural 
History that are discussed. ‘These, accordingly, must be dis- 
tinctly understood as resting entirely on the individual au- 
thority of the respective writers who have favoured the 
Society with communications.’ 

The volume contains thirty-four memoirs, which we shall 
briefly notice in their order. — 

On Cotemporaneous Veins. By Professor Jameson.—lIn this 
paper, which occupies only six pages, the learned President of 


the 
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the Gociety attempts to define the characters of true and cone 
zemporaneous veins ; or, in other words, to distinguish between 
those which were formed at a different period, and those which 
- ‘were formed at the same period; relatively to the masses in which 
they are included. The epithet true, applied to one class of 
mineral veins, would naturally seem to intimate that all those 
wf another description were false: at any rate, the terms true 
and contemporaneous do not sufficiently contrast with each other. 
The distinction for which the Professor contends is probably 
hypothetical; or, if really founded in fact, the marks of dis- 
crimination would require to be stated with logical precision. 
The mere circumstance of dimension, on which the author 
sseems to lay considerable stress, can scarcely be assumed as 
a safe criterion. We are told, for example, that true veins are 
from a few inches to several fathoms wide, and from a few 
syards to several hundred yardslong; while the contemporaneous 
are from a few inches to the smallest discernible breadth, and 
from a few inches to upwards of a hundred feet inlength. ‘The 
breadth of veins of both descriptions may, therefore, obviously 
coincide, and the length may not always be easily ascertained. 
Besides, are we assured that all mineral veins may be com- 
prized within the extremes of dimensions which are here as- 
signed to them? or should one present itself, closely border- 
ing on the conterminous limits of the two characters, ought 
the most minute fraction, on one side or the other, to fix its 
gtation in the system? or, lastly, let us suppose that the dif- 
ference in point of extent is always manifest, on what 
principle are we warranted to infer that the larger is uniformly 
true, and the smaller contemporaneous? Veins of the former 
description, we are given to understand, traverse diferent 
strata, unless the strata be of uncommon thickness : but is uncom- 
quon thickness a scientific expression? or how shall we deter- 
mine its precise amount? ‘Their direction, it seems, is not 
‘tortuous, and they seldom give off many branches : but, if they 
sometimes do, a genuine vein may, in this respect at least, be 
occasionally confounded with one that is deemed contempo- 
raneous ; and how can we satisfy our conviction that the latter 
is never straight? Should the affirmative of this question be 
‘seriously maintained, then we must beg leave to state that we 
have repeatedly observed straight and unbranched veins, of 
dimensions greatly inferior to those which are here ascribed 
to true veins. 

_ The following symptoms are, perhaps, less equivocal ; but 
the qualifying adverbs, which we print in Italic, may satisfy 
our readers that they are not to be received .as constant and 
‘infallible tests.of the ¢rutb of mineral veins, in the Wernerian 
atceptation of the phrase ; | 
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¢ The mass of the vein is generally distinctly separated. from its 
walls: itis frequently disposed in beds or layers, and these are parallel 
with the walls of the vein. At the outgoing of bedded veins, the 
beds are near the walls; but farther down, they approach the middle 
of the veins, and consequently are so arranged, that the newer beds 
are ‘contained in the older. They often contain fragments, which lie 
promiscuously, and are either acute-angular, blunt-angular, or round- 
ed. Lastly, the materials of true veins, are more or less different 
from the rock which they traverse, and the same vein sometimes con- 
tains several formations,’ 


In one passage, we are informed that the mass of the con- 
temporaneous veins differs but little in its constituent parts 
from that’ of the rock which it traverses ; in another, that con~ 
temporaneous veins occur, composed of minerals which differ 
considerably from those of the rock in which they are con- 
tained; while a third thus completes the measure of perplex- 
ing incongruity; ‘ Numerous examples also occur of cotem- 
poraneous veins filled with materials entirely different from 
the rock in which they are situated ; thus, clay-slate is some 
times traversed by cotemporaneous veins of quartz: serpen- 
tine, by cotemporaneous veins of magnetic ironstone; and 
¢lay ironstone, by numerous cotemporaneous veins of calc-spary 
and also of mineral pitch.’ | 

On the whole, the Wernerian doctrine of the origin of 
mineral veins is, perhaps, not less fanciful than others which 
have been proposed; and, with regard to the alleged distinc- 
tion in question, we may be permitted to retain a certain des 
gree of rational scepticism, until the distinction itself can be 
proved to rest on a more secure and satisfactory basis. 

An Analysis of Fluor-Spar. By Thomas Thomson, M.D, 
F.R.S. E.—From a very incorrect analysis of this mineral 
salt, ascribed (though without sufficient evidence) to Scheele, 
and published by Kirwan and Gren, it was believed that fluat 
of lime contains 27 per cent. of water; although, when strongly 
heated in a wind-furnace, it loses on an average only one-six-. 
hundredth part of its weight. Dr. Thomson’s cautious and 
delicate examination of the same substance gives this much 
more probable result : Maha 

Lime, + 67534 

Fluoric Acid, 32,66 

100.00 
While this ingenious chemist was busied with his experiments, 
he was not aware of an analysis of fluor-spar by Klaproth, con- 
ducted in a different manner, but leading to very nearly the 


same yesult ; namely, lime, 6734 and flyoric-acid, 323. 
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On the Asclepiadee, a natural order of Plants separated from the 
Apocinee of Jussieu. By Robert Brown, Lib. Lin. Soc.— 
Although this paper bespeaks singular acuteness and ability, 
and forms an article of considerable length, it is little suscep- 
. tible of abridgement. While the very ingenious author per- 
mits all the species of Apocynum to retain the former designa- 


tion of their natural order, he includes under the Asclepiadee all : 


those which agree in having pollen coalescing into masses, which 
are fixed or applied to-processes of the stigma, in a deter- 
minate manner. ‘This plan of- subdivision is certainly p e- 
ferable to that of bringing the whole under an unweildy and 
overgrown order; ‘ the distinguishing characters of which, 
could they be obtained, must probably be extremely vague, and 
clogged with numerous exceptions.’ | 

_ An Account of Five rare species of British Fishes. By George 
Montagu, Esq. F.L.S. and M.W.S. — Of these fishes the first 
belongs to the Apodal order ; and, as it is now for the first time 
introduced into the system of Ichthyology, we shall quote the 
particulars of its history as they are recorded by Mr. Montagu : 


¢ ZIPHOTHECA TETRADENS.— The length of the fish is five feet 
six inches, depth at the gills four inches and a half, and from thence 


to the vent the size is nearly the same; from the vent it gradually . 


decreases.to the commencement of the anal fin, where it is about two 
inches in'depth ; and afterwards decreases more suddenly to the end 
of that fin, where it becomes nearly round and about half an inch in 
diameter : its thickness just behind the gills scarcely exceeds one inch 
and a quarter ; behind the vent one inch and one eighth ; at the com- 
mencement of the anal fin, five eighths of an inch ; and across the gills, 
one inch three quarters. ‘The weight, without the intestines, was six 
pounds one ounce. The shape is completely ensiform, being much 
compressed, and equally carinated above and beneath, except the 
head, which is flat on the top ; and the eyes placed lateral, and as 
distant as the thickness of the head will admit : the head is porrected, 
and conic, the under jaw the longest by half an inch, terminating in a 
callous fleshy projection beyond the teeth : each jaw is furnished with 
an irregular row of extremely sharp-pointed teeth, standing very con- 
spicuous, even when the jaws are closed; those in the under, are about 
twenty innumber on each side ; in the upper, not quite so numerous, 
but in this jaw there are four large teeth in front, (hence the specifie 
name tetradens), with which the other is not furnished ; two fore- 
_ teeth approximating ; and two larger canine, which are rather crooked 

and compressed, with a slight process or barb on the inside near the 
point ; these are three quarters of an inch in length*: the tongue is 
smooth, and, like the inside of the mouth, silvery: the roof ef the 
mouth is furnished with a row of minute teeth on a prominent bone 
on each side ; the branchiostegous rays were injured, and the gills 





‘ * This pair of teeth does not interrupt the line of the smaller 
teetb, but stands within them,’ 
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were taken out, except one left by accident, which was furnished 
with teeth on the inside of the arched bone: the eyes are very large, 
being nearly one inch and three quarters in diameter, independent, not 
covered with the common skin; irides silvery, nostrils ovate, placed 
just before the eyes: gill-coverts of one tery thin plate’: pectoral fins 
five inches long, consisting of twelve rays, the lower ones exceeding 
the upper by one half: instead of ventral fins there are two oblong 
silvery scales, half an inch in length, partly detached from the body, 
and connected to each other at the base: these are situated consider- 
ably behind the pectoral fins: the anus is about half way between the 
two extremities ; the anal fin commences at about eleven inches fron 
the end of the tail, and runs within one and a half of the caudal fin, 
containing seventeen rays: the dorsal fm arises on the’ back of the 
head, and continues uninterrupted till it reaches the. posterior end of 
the anal fin, and consists of one hundred and five rays, increasing in 
Iength from one inch and a quarter, to one and three quarters near 
the tail; the three first rays are sub-spinous, the rest soft: the caudal 
fin is about three inches long, and forked: the lateral line is slightly 
elevated, and runs straight, in a middle direction, till it approaches 
the head, and then gradually rises, and tegminates over the gills: the 
colour of the skin, which is quite smooth and destitute of scales, is 
like burnished silver, with a bluish tint. - 

‘ This singular fish was taken in Salcomb harbour on the coast of 
South Devon, on the 4th of June last (1808). It was swimming 
with astonishing velocity, with its head above water ;—to use the 
fisherman’s expression, ‘* going as swift as a bird ;”? and was killed 
by a blow of an oar. 

¢ It was made a public show in Kingsbridge, where in ene day a 
guinea was taken for its exhibition at one penny each person. It 
was embowelled before I first saw it; and to prevent the destruction 
of so valuable an acquisition to natural history, I prevented a journey 
intended for it the next day to a distant fair, from whence had it ever 


returned it would not have been (as it was now warm weather) a fit 


subject for preservation, or minute description. 

‘ In preparing this fish, I observed within the skin, on the ab. 
dominal parts, a great many small ascarides, pointed at each end, and 
of a whitish colour: they were all coiled up ma spiral manner. On 
the head, beneath the skin, and along the root of the dorsal fin, were 
several of a species of echinorhynchus, of a yellow colour, nearly two 
inches in length, and more than one eighth of an inch in diameter: the 

roboscis short, with a round termination furnished with spines: the 
anterior end of the body sub-clavated, with a groove each side: pos- 
terior part wrinkled, and obtusely pointed. , 
¢ These vermes had formed sinuses under the skin, and were firmly 
attached by oneend. I do not find this species described.’ . 


As a very young specimen has since been found, about four 
miles east of the Start-point, we may conclude that the species 
really inhabits our seas, though it had so long eluded the ob- 
servation of the curious. ; ines 

The next of these marine rarities is Syagnathus equoreus, or 

| ee | quoreal 
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LEquoreal Pipe-fish. The individual, from which the description 
was taken, was caught at Salcomb in 1807 5 and a dead spe 
cimen, about fifteen inches in length, was picked up on the 
same part of the coast, in the summer of 1809. This species 
is certainly of rare occurrence : but Mr. Montagu, we appre 
hend, is in an error when he supposes that it has not been 
identified by any author since the days of Linné; because 
Bosc mentions that he had found it, with the Pelagicus, in the 
course of his passage from France to America; and he dis- 
tinctly notices the absence of the pectoral and anal fins. 

The other species which Mr. Montagu has particularized 
are, Cyclopterus Montagui, Ophidium imberbe, and a doubtful 
specimen of Blennius galerita. | 

Elucidation respecting the Pinna ingens of Pennant’s ** British 
Zoology.” By Captain J. Laskey, M.W.5.—It results from 
Captain Laskey’s ocular inspection of the actual specimens, 
that the Pinna ingens of Pennant, P. ingens of Montagu, P. 
levis of Donovan, P. borealis of Stewart, and P. ingens of 
the Linnéan Transactions, are one and the same species of 
shell. 

Mineralogical Queries, proposed by Professor Jameson.—These 
queries relate chiefly to the kinds of formation to which pars 
ticular mineral districts in Scotland, and a few in England, 
ought to be referred. . 
On the Transition Grechstone of Fassney. By James Ogilby, 
M.D.—Dr. Ogilby’s verdict on the nature of this debateable 
ground seems to labour under a certain degree of obscurity : 
but we suspect that he alludes to the rock in question, when 
he pronounces it to be granular and aggregate, composed of 
reddish-white, or flesh-red felspar, greenish-black hornblend, 
and brownish-black mica. On account of the presence of the 
fast mentioned ingredient, it might be supposed to differ both 
from ‘sienite and greenstone :—‘ but a number of reasons (he 
says) here lead us to conclude, that the mica is an accidental 
or adventitious ingredient, similar to crystals of felspar in 
basalt, or garnets in mica slate, by which the general cha« 
racters of these rocks, or their names,‘are not affected. A 
specimen taken at a little distance from the water jfavours the 
supposition; it approaches to common greenstone, by the 
felspar assuming a white colour, and the mica diminishing in 
quantity. ‘The geognostic characters enable us to distinguish 
it sufficiently from  sienite.’ 

That in one description of rocks mica is a constitutional, 
and that in another it is an accidental ingredient, may or may 
not be the case: but we profess our ignorance of the numerous 


reasons by which any such doctrine can be proved. 
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_. As Professor Playfair is engaged in the preparation of 2 new 


and enlarged edition of his Illustrations of the Huttonian 
Theory, we may expect that he will enter into some explana- 
tion of the composition of the Fassney rock. - ve 

Description of g Smati-headed Narwal, cast ashore in Zetland. 
By the Rey. John Fleming, F.A.S. Minister of Bressay,. 
Zetland.—The reverend author’s account of this compara- 
tively rare species is the most particular and satisfactory which 
we recollect to have perused. It appears, however, that his 
specimen had not attained to its full growth; and that, in 
various respects, it was more nearly related to the Narwal 
microcéphale of La Cépéde, than to the common Sea-unicorn. 
From all the characters, indeed, which are here very distinctly 
stated, it is obvious that a new species should be added to the 
genus Monodon; and Mr. Fleming accordingly, proposes the 
following arrangement : | | 

_ I. © Monopon ovulgaris.—Common Narwal. 

¢ Figure approaching to ovoid: the head equal to one-fourth of 
the whole length: a ridge extending from the tail to the blowhole : 
tail divided : lobes rounded. . 

2. ¢ Monopon microcephalus—Small-headed Narwal. 

‘ Body of a conical shape: head blunt, and equal to one-tenth of 
the whole length: the ridge extending from the tail to the middle of 
the back : tail divided : lobes pointed.’ 

_ In his description of the Small-headed Narwal, La Cépéde 
has carelessly confounded Boston in Lincolnshire with the 
town of the same name in North America. 


On colouring Geognostical Maps. By Professor Jameson.— 
This perspicuous exposition of the Wernerian mode of deline- 


ating the mineral characters of districts is illustrated by ap~ 


propriate symbols, and a coloured map. | 
Mineralogical Account of Papa Stour, one of the Zetland Islands. 
By the Rev. John Fleming, F.A.S. Minister of Bressay, 
Zetland.—The very miscellaneous nature of the rocks, which 
enter into the composition of this island, is truly astonishing ; 
for they consist of sandstone, slate-clay, amygdaloid, green- 
stone, breccia, compact felspar, claystone, and porphyritic 
slaty felspar. By this last, is meant a rock which has for basis 
felspar of considerable hardness, containing imbedded crystals 
of felspar, and consequently constituting a: porphyry; having, 
at the same time, the principal fracture slaty, and thus forming 
a porphyritic slate. ‘ All the rocks enumerated above are 
traversed by veins, filled with calc-spar, heavy spar, quartz, 
common jasper; and the amygdaloid contains veins of red. 
hematite.’ For the particulars of their arrangement and reg. 
lations, we must refer to the paper itself, sid 
Observations 
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, Observations on some peculiarities observable in the Structure of 
the Gannet, Pelecanus Bassanus. And an Account of a new and 
curious Insect, discovered to inhabit thé Cellular Membrane of that 
Bird. . By George Montagu, Esq. F. L.S. and M W.S.— 
This gentleman’s contributions to our stock of natural science 
uniformly claim our attention, either by their novelty or by their 
ingenuity. Ornithological readers will peruse with pleasure 
the whole of his communication relative to the structure and 
habits of the Gannet: but their attention will be particularly 
attracted by the originality of his remarks on the pellucid air= 
cells which connect the skin with the body, and by his expes 
riments on the inflation of the body itself. 


¢ Ifa duck or a goose is attended to when the usual cry is emit- 
ted, it will be evident, that the pressure of the abdomen propels the 
air which is therein contained, with much force into the anterior part 
of the body, which, with what is there already not being able to escape 
through the trachea, not only inflates the cellular membrane about 
the breast to an unusual ‘size, but, by compression, rushes with vio- 
lence through the larynx, and produces a sound more or less intengey 
in proportion as the muscles are more or less exerted.’— 7 

¢ Although this contrivance is so absolutely necessary to the exist« 
ence of every species of bird, it is not immediately obvious for what 
particular purpose the property of inflation is so much further ex- 
tended than usual in the gannet. We should not expect to find this 
power of inflating the skin, peculiar to those who obtain their sub« 
sistence’ by diving, because, in the act of immersion, such power 


could not be exerted without obstructing that operation ; ‘and it is. . 


obvious, that the air contained within the cavity of the body, is suf 
ficient for all the ordinary purposes of seeking their prey under’ 
water. 

¢ From what has been already observed, it will not be unreasonable 
to conclude, that the gannet is endowed with such singular proper- 
ties, for very different purposes than that of long and continual ims 
mersion. It cannot be doubted, but such a power of inflation must 
contribute greatly to lessen the concussion in its rapid descent upon. 
the water, in order to seize its prey: besides, as the enlargement of 
the surface, without materially adding to the specific gravity, must. 
reatly contribute to its buoyancy both in air and water, it is well 
adapted for residing in the midst of the most tempestuous sea, floating 
on its surface in perfect security, and following those shoals of fish,: 
on which depends its whole existence : thus, when all others are com- 
pelled to seek shelter in bays and creeks, the gannet is enabled to 
brave the severest weather in all seasons, without attempting to near’ 

the shore. 
¢ This contrivance may also be of the most important service to an’ 
animal which is constantly exposed, even in the most inclement sea~ 
son, and cannot quit its station without starving: nothing could poss 
sibly conduce more to its security against intense cold, or be better’ 
adapted to preserve the necessary temperature of animal-heat, than- 
thia intermediate body of.air between the skin-and the body, since 
J ' that 
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that element is found to be a non-conductor of heat. Upon this 
principle, what animal can be more securely protected against cold, 
or retain its vital heat so effectually as the gannet, or such birds as 
are almost surrounded with a body of confined air, divided by cells, 
and intersected by membranes between the skin and the body, and 
that skin so amply covered with a light porous substance, filled also 
with air, and impervious to water ?” 


The residence of a non-descript insect, in the cellular mem- 
brane of the skin of the Gannet, is a circumstance scarcely less 
surprising than the singular structure of that bird. As far as 
Mr. Montagu’s observations extend, it is peculiar to the gan- 
net, and does not appear to inhabit any other region than the 
cellular membrane. It seems (he says) to be ‘ more nearly allied 
to Acarus than to any other: but the want of eyes, proboscis, 
or sucker, and palpi, will not admit of connection; the situa- 
tion, too, of the legs, seem [seems] to be characteristic. Un- 
der these circumstances, I propose giving it a distinct place in 
the system of nature, under the title of Cellularia Bassani, with 
the following generic characters: Head, thorax, and abdomen 
united:: no eyes, dntennz, palpi, nor proboscis: legs eight, 
the four posterior remote from the. four anterior: feet un- 
armed, but furnished with bristles.’ 

Account of a species of Fasciola which infests the Trachea of 
Poultry, with a mode of cure. By George Montagu, Esq. &c.— 
The disorder induced by this non-descript fasciola is com- 
monly called gapes, because frequent gaping is one of the prin- 


cipal symptoms. Mr. Montagu adduces satisfactory reasons 


for supposing that ic may be removed by mixing the barley or 
oatmeal, which is.given to the affected chickens, with urine, 
instead of common water, and feeding them with the mixture 
three or four times ina day. | 

Some account of a Fin-Whale stranded near Alloa. By Patrick 
Neill, F. A.S. and Sec. W.S.—As the putrefactive process 
had already commenced its ravages on the specimen in ques- 
tion, before the author had an opportunity of examining it, his 
description is avowediy imperfect: but his observations and 
critical remarks are valuable, because the history of the ceta+ 
ceous families still labours under darkness and perplexity. 

A List of the rarer Plants observed in the neighbourhoed of Edin« 
burgh. By Robert Maughan, Esq. F.L.S.— The present 
catalogue contains an enumeration of such of the rarer species 
and varieties of indigenous plants, as have been observed within 
a day’s excursion of the Scotish metropolis. Among them we 
remirk Valeriana deniata, Avundo colorata, Pulmonaria maritima,» 
Polemonium ceeruleum, Campanula glomerata, Beta, maritima, As. 
paragus. officinalis, Canvallaria majalis, Paris quadrifolia, Sapone 
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aria officinalis, Spirea salicifotiay Glaucium luteum, Papaver 
cambricum, Coronopus Ruellit, Astragalus uralensis, Cymbidium 
corallorhizon, <Asplenium marinum, Buxtbaumia aphylla, Grime 
mia Dicksoni, — Doniana, and —alpicola, Dicranum rufescens, 
and—ovale, Neckera crispa, Hypnum alopecurum,—lutescens, and 
—palustre, Bryum dealbatum,—catnetm,—bicolor, and— Zierii, 


Jungermannia polyanthos, and—purpurea, Lichen inclusus, and= 


. 


paschalis, and Fucus ligulatus, and—rotundus. 
If our information be correct, Lavatera arborea has disap- 
eared from Inch Garvie, but it retains its station in the 
much bolder exposure of the Bass Island. Verbena officinalis, 
though inserted by Lightfoot, on the authority of Parsons, has 
proved an object of fruitless search to many young botanists. 
It is by no means uncommon in many parts of England, but 
we are assured that it has not been recently observed in a wild 
state, in North Britain. 

Mr. Maughan would have added to the obligations which he 
has conferred on the lovers of his favourite science, if he had 
specified the habitations with somewhat more precision, so that 
an amateur might more readily come-in contact with the re~ 
spective objects of his inquiries. 

Meteorological Journals, kept during Voyages from Whitby to 
Greenland, and back again, on board the Ship Resolution, in the 
Years 1807, 1808, and 1809. By Mr.William Scoresby, jun. 
M. W.%. —These journals seem to have been noted with great 
accuracy. From that of 1807, it appears that ¢ the medium 
height of the barometer, in the month of May 1807, was 
29.852 ; and between April 23, and June the rgth, 29.817, be- 
tween the latitudes of 75° and 773° north. ‘The medium height 
of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, in May, being 23°, and for the 
above time, 25°’ 5’. From the next series of observations, it 
refults that, ‘in the month of May 1808, between the latitudes 
of 76°, 17° and 78°, 36’ north, the nfedium height of the baro- 
meter, observed always at noon, was 29.8t inches, and of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer 252. ‘The prevailing winds, during 
the whole season, in Greenland, were between the North. 
and East quarters.’ 

Observations on the Natural and Medical History of the Zetland 
Sheep. By Arthur Edmondston, M. D., &c.—The substance of 
this essay has already appeared in the author’s ‘* View of the’ 
antient and present State of the Zetland Islands ;” and his ob-: 
servations are now detailed in a more extended form. 

In Zetland, the sheep, which seem to be of the same variety 
that occurs in Iceland and the Faroe Isles, are allowed to roam 
nearly in a state of wildness, and are subjected to scarcely any - 


controul but that of dogs, which are trained to keep them off | 
: the 
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the scanty crops of corn. These sheep are never taken under 
shelter during the winter season, and, when the ground is 
covered with snow, no food is provided for them ; so that 
they are constrained to have recourse to sea-weed. It is curi- 
ous to ‘observe with what precision they leave the hills, and 
betake themselves to the sea-side, at the moment the tide of 
ebb commences. ‘This I can state to be an absolute fact, al- 
though I am utterly unable to explain by what process of sen- 
Sation. or of instinct it is effected. From remaining quiet on 


Y 
the hills, and endeavouring to browse on thee amy sats fe 


whole flock is seen suddenly to run towards the sea-shore, and, 
on observing the state of the tide; it is feund that the water 
has just begun to recede.’ 

Neither sheep nor cows are much celebrated for their saga- 
city; and yet we have been assured, on the most credit~ 
able testimony, that, in some parts of the north highlands 
of Scotland, herds of cattle have been observed to descend to 
the beach, as regularly as the tide begins to recede, although 
rising ground intercepted their view of the sea. 

When threatened to be overwhelmed with snow, the Zetland. 
sheep ‘frequently assemble in considerable numbers on the 
side of a hill, and place themselves in such a manner [as] that 
their heads all incline towards the centre. By this-arrange- 
ment their breath keeps them warm, and, dissolving part of 
their icy covering, forms a kind of vault above their heads. In 
this situation they have been known to remain for many days, 
during which they appear to maintain life by eating the wool 
off each other’s backs.’ | 

Dr. Edmonston’s observations on the diseases incident to the 
sheep of the Zetland islands would incline us to suppose that 
they are neither more numerous, nor more inveterate, than those 
which assail the ovine race in favoured climates. In softness and » 
fineness, their wool yields not to that of the Merino breed. 

On the Mineralogy and local Scenery of certain Districts in the 
Highlands of Scotland. By Dr. Macknight.—The range of: 
Dr. Macknight’s observations comprises an extensive and 
highly interesting tract of the alpine country of North Britain, 
particularly that portion of its highland scenery of which the 
striking features have been celebrated in a recent poem of de- 
served popularity. From the airy and enchanting visions of 
“ The Lady of the Lake,” our delicately nervous readers will 
reluctantly descend to meditate on a £ peculiar species of. 
Conglomerate,’ which prevails in the hilly districts to the north 
of Callender, and is * composed of rounded and angular frag’ 
ments of quartz, mica-slate, clay-slate, green-stone, chlorite-’ 
slate, drawing-slate, and other substances, in masses of various 
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sizes and forms, and agglutinated in a basis of clay which hag’ 
a deep reddish colour from the iron it contains.’ Such solid 
matters of fact, however, have their charms for those who are 
so constituted as to derive pleasure from a review of the works 
of nature as they really exist; and the present Reverend 
writer, though evidently a disciple of the Wernerian school, 
will not fatigue them with any unprofitable display of technical 
phraseology: his aim being rather to sketch the geological out- 
lines of his landscapes, than minutely to enumerate and cha- 
racterize their mineral contents ; and, by the occasional intro- 
duction of sublime or picturesque imagery, to relieve the form- 
ality of scientific detail. As his remarks, however, extend 
to nearly 2 hundred pages, we can notice them only in this 
cursory manner; referring the curious to the paper for an 
account of Ben-Leai, which rises to 3000 feet above the level 
of the sea, of the romantic scenery of Loch-Katterin, and par- 
ticularly of Ben-Nevis, of which the mineralogical structure is 
here for the first time accurately characterized. As no unfavour- 
able sample of the author’s talents for description, we are tempted 


to extract the ensuing passage : 


‘ The great Ben-More, which resembles a vast irregular pyramid, 
standing obliquely on its base, presents its most abrupt and preci- 
pitous Font to the south-west. On this side, its upper regions, naked 
and bare, refuse accommodation to every inhabitant, except the 
eagle; and in ascending from the mountain-valley which divides it 
from Binean, the fatigue of aor over its steep and broken 
rocks, which exhibit no variety, was relieved by little that could in- 
terest the mind, but the solitary flight of the ptarmigan and his mate, 
whose greyish hues at this season, (August) finely harmonized with 
the colours of the decomposing stones. 

¢ We reached the summit in the afternoon. And here, it is not 
easy to imagine a view more truly striking than what we beheld, like 
a scene of enchantment, which the few last steps of our ascent had 
spread instantaneously before the eye. The wind had now died 
away into a gentle breeze ; the sky was clear ; and the weather de- 
fightful. In this state of the atmosphere, the first objects that 
arrested the attention were the colours around the setting sun. As 
they appeared in nature from such a height, these colours were so 
vivid, that any attempt to convey an idea of their beauty, by the 
most brilliant pencil or animated description, without the aid of actual 
sensation, would be hopeless. They had, in truth, the richness and 
blaze of an Italian sky ; and the rays of the evening sun, thus re- 
fracted. into all the. variety of iridescent hues, dashing horizontally, 
with the finest effects of light and shade, amongst the innumerable 
€onical summits which stand to the west, threw over the landscape an 
exquisite finish of glow and splendour. 3 

¢ The whole range embraced by the eye at the top of Ben-More, 


renders the prospect undoubtedly one of the most commanding ang 
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magnificent in Scotland, perhaps in Britain; hardly inferior, in point 
of beauty, to those of Ben-Lomond, and Ben-Ledi, and in extent 
yielding only to that of Ben-Nevis. It reaches from the upper part 
‘ of Inverness-shire, on the north, to Arran and Ireland, which may 
be faintly descried on the south; and from Mull on the west, to 
Lammer-muir on the south-east. There is, indeed, no point of equal 
elevation placed so nearly in the centre of Scotland. Remote from 
the lowlands, and from the arms of the sea, by which our coasts are 
so finely indented, the scene it presents is without the usual appen- 
dages of perfect landscape. But what it wants in beauty, is come 
pensated by grandeur; and the absence of the river, the woodland, 
and the fertile plain, is forgotten, amidst the impressions arising from 
the vast expanse, in every direction, of alpine country, where the 
prominent features of ruggedness and sterility are relieved only at 
intervals, by the verdure of the cultivated glens, with their winding- 
streams, diminished by distance to the size of shining threads. 

‘ In particular, the course of the Dochart which sweeps the base 
of Ben-More, and of which, from this elevation, more than twent 
miles may be comprised in a single glance, presents a remarkable 
coup d’ocil. ‘To complete the effect in this style of the picturesque, 
the immense sheets of water in Loch-Lubnaig, Loch-Earn, and 
Loch-Tay, — opening and retiring from sight, among the 
deep and bending hollows of the mountains, form an cou Medindia 
of the whole view, more easily conceived than described, 

¢ Among the group of mountains which encircles the spectator in 
this panorama of the Highlands, by far the most striking and beau- 
tiful object is Cruachan, lying to the north-west ; which springs aloft 
with singular elegance of outline, from the mass of hills in its vicinity, 
and which now seemed to project from the brilliant ground of the 
western sky, like a figure embossed on burnished gold. Few appear- 
ances in that kind of alpine landscape could have a more spirited or 
charming effect. : 

¢ With such an expanse of the great and delightful beneath the eye, 
contemplations of a higher kind could hardly fail to arise in the mind, 
If the ruins of temples, and the deserted scenes of antient magnifi- 
cence, patriotism, or learning, haye awakened the most interesting 
recollections, it cannot be unsuitable to the feelings of man, that the 
sight of impressively magnificent natural objects should lead him to 
reflect, with the sublimest sentiments of veneration, on the power and 
wisdom which gaye them existence, and which preside over all-the 
stupendous operations of nature,’ | 


Account of North British Testacea. By J. Laskey, Esq.— 
Captain Laskey’s diligence and zeal are most creditably at- 
tested by the addition of nearly fifty species to the British 
Fauna, and by positively ascertaining the claims of others 
which were doubtful to rank in the same list. Among the 
rarer species are mentioned Chiton laevis, Lepas cornucopia, 
Mya nitens, and — ferruginosa, Solen fragilis, Tellina squalida, — 
carnaria, — striata, — polygona,— Laskeyi, and — similis, Care 
dium aculeatum, —discorsy—rubrum,— exiguumy—fasciatum,— 
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Spatula, and—levigatum, Donax castanea, and—plebeia, Venus 
verrucosa, — orbiculata,—substriata,—ovatay—Scotica,— reflexa, 
—laminosa,—guineensis,—subrhomboideay—aurea ;—compressa,— 
cassina,—granulaia, and—lactea, Chema-cor, Arca tenuis, and—- 
rostrata, Pecten glaber, and—similis, Anomia cymbiformis, Nau- 
tilus linearis, nine distinct species of Bulla, &c. Kc. &ct. — 
Captain L. has interspersed his valuable and curious catalogue 
with some excellent critical remarks; and he has illustrated it 
by a plate, which contains neat representations of the most ree 
markable novelties in British conchology. 

Remarks on some parts of the Animal that was cast ashore on 
the Island of Stronsa, September 1808. By Dr. Barclay. 
(Accompanied by several Affidavits, relating to the Animal. ) 
‘The imperfect remains of this wonderful non-descript, and 
the attestations which are annexed to Dr. Barclay’s state- 
ment of the singular structure of its vertebrz, permit us not to 
doubt the existence of some such monster of. the deep, mea- 
suring fifty-five feet in length, of the thickness of a middle- 
sized horse round the girth, with a mane of bristles, extending 
from the shoulders to the tail ; with six swimming paws, placed 
like wings or feet, two spout-holes on each side of the neck ; 
and, with the exception of the paws and mane, more resemb- 
ling a huge snake than a fish. Dr. Barclay very success- 
fully combats the opinion, which had been hazarded by Mr, 
Everard Home, concerning the analogy between the Stronsa 
animal and the Squalus Maximus, or Basking Shark. If the 
rude outline of the former, which accompanies this interesting 
paper, conveys even a faint imitation of its prototype, these twa 
gigantic inhabitants of the ocean must belong to families widely 
dissimilar in respect both af conformation and habits. 

The following communication, subjoined to the affidavits, 
when taken in combination with all the circumstances attend- 
ing the appearance of the Orkney animal, would tempt us ta 
believe that Pontoppidan’s sea-snake, or some creature core 
tesponding to it, may really exist, 

‘ Letter from the Reverend Mr. Maclean, of Small Isles. 
‘To the Secretary of the Wernerian Natural History Society. 

¢ Sir ¢ Eigg Island, 24th April 1809. 

¢ Your letter of the rst instant I receiyed, and would have written 

in answer thereto sooner, had I not thought it desirable to examine 

others relative to the animal of which you wish me to give a particular 
account, - ; 

- ¢ According to my best recollgction, I saw it in June 1808, not on 

the coast of Eigg, but on that of Coll. Rowing along that coast, I 

cbserved, at about the distance of half a mile, an object to windward, 


whieh gradually excited astonishment. At first viewy it appeared 
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like a small rock. Knowing there was no rock in that situation, I 
fixed my eyes onit close. Then I saw it elevated considerably abov® 
the level of the sea, and after a slow movement, distinctly perceived 
one of its eyes. Alarmed at the unusual appearance and magnitude 
of the animal, I steered so as to be at no great distance from the 
shore. When nearly in a line betwixt it and the shore, the monster 
directing its head (which still continued above water ) towards us, 
plunged violently under water. Certain that he was m chace of us, 
we plied hard to get ashore. Just as we leaped out on a rock, taking 
a station as high as we conveniently could, we saw it coming rapidly 
under water towards the stern of our boat. When within a few 

ards of the boat, finding the water shallow, it raised its monstrous 
fied above water, and, by a winding course, got, with apparent 
difficulty, clear of the creek where our boat lay, and where the mon- 
ster seemed in danger of being imbayed. It continued to move off, 
with its head above water, and with the wind, for about half a mile, 
before we lost sight of it. —Its head was rather broad, of a form 
somewhat oval. Its neck somewhat smaller. Its shoulders, if I can 
60 term them, considerably broader, and thence it tapered towards 
the tail, which last it kept pretty low in the water, so that a view of 
it could not be taken so distinctly as I wished. It had no fin that I 
could perceive, and seemed to me to move progressively by undula- 
tion up and down. Its length I believed to be from 70 to 80 feet. 
When nearest to me, it did not raise its head wholly above water, so 
that the neck being under water, I could perceive no shining fila- 
ments thereon, if it had any. Its progressive motion under water I 
took to be rapid, from the shortness of the time it took to come up 
to the boat. When the head was above water, its motion was not 
near so quick; and when the head was most elevated, it appeared 
‘evidently to take a view of distant objects. 

« About the time I saw it, it was seen about the island of Canna. 
The crews of thirteen fishing-boats, I am told, were so much terrified 
at its appearance, that they in a body fled from it to the nearest creek 
for safety. Onthe passage from Rum to Canna, the crew of one 
boat saw it coming towards them, with the wind, and its head high 
above water. One of the crew pronounced its head as large as a little 
beat, and each of its eyes as large asa plate. ‘The men were much 
terrified, but the monster offered them no molestation. — From those 
who saw it, I could get no interesting particulars additional to those 
above-mentioned. ‘IT remain, Sir, &c. 

¢ DonaALp MACLEAN.’ 


On the Topaz of Scotland. By Professor Jameson.—Accord- 
ing to the Professor, precious beryll, amethyst, precious gar- 
net, and topaz, are the only true gems which have been 
hitherto discovered in North Britain; and the Scotish topaz 
was long mistaken for a variety of sapphire, till its characters 
were of late fully exhibited in a series of crystals, of remarkable 
size, brought from the upper part of Aberdeenshire to Edin- 
burgh. ‘They are of a greenish-white hue, and slightly opa’s 
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escent. The largest entire erystal ‘weighs 7 ounces 3 penny= 
weights 184 grains Troy ; and a fragment of a crystal from the 
same tract of country, now in the possession of Mr. Farquhar- 
son of Invercauld, weighs 1 pound 3 ounces 8 drachms and 
81 grains Troy weight.’ —‘ Another topaz has been found near 
Invercauld in Aberdeenshire. Its weight, as communicated to 
me by Colonel Imrie, is 3420 grains, or 7 ounces 2 penny 
weights and 12 grains; its spécific gravity 3.56. It is said, 
that a distinct crystal, heavier than the preceding one, has been 
found in the same county, and is now in the possession of a 
ntleman in Aberdeen.’ 

The nature of the repository of these topazes has not, it 
should seem, been ascertained : but the learned and ingenious 
author of this paper conjectures, and on very plausible grounds, 
that they may occur in drusy cavities, or veins, in granite, and 
in considerable quantity. 

Some Remarks upon the Pudding or Conglomerate Rock, which 
stretches along the whole of the South Front of the Grampian 
Mountains in Scotland, from where they commence in the West, to 
where they finish their course towards the East in the German 
Ocean. By Lieutenant-Colonel Imrie.—The extent, and the oc- 
casional vertical position, of the accumulations of Conglomerate, 
which Colonel Imrie has observed along the chain of the Gram- 
pian mountains, are remarkable geological phenomena: but the 
composition of these masses is perhaps still more singular ; 
for they consist of rounded and water-worn granites, gneiss, 
porphyries, jaspers, horn-blend, horn-stone, and quartz,from the 
size of a pigeon’s egg to that of a bullet, of a foot and a half 
in diameter. Among these ingredients, the quartz and por- 
phyries predominate; and the cement, which merely fills up 
the interstices, is a reddish-brown clay, strongly impregnated 
with iron, and mixed with very minute particles of quartz and 
silver coloured mica. So powerful is the binding quality of 
this agglutinating medium, that § the hardest stones in the com- 
position may in general be more easily broken than removed 
from their sockets.’ : 

On the Strontian Lead-glance formation. By Professor Jame- 
son.—-Only the concluding paragraph of this article has.a direct 
reference to the title; and it induces a reasonable expectation 
thit lead, geologically circumstanced like that of Strontian, may 
be found on an estate near Dunkeld, in Perthshire. 

On Cryolite. By the same.—In this short communication, 
the external characters and geological relations of Cryolite are 
defined with more accuracy than in former publications. 

On the Veins that occur in the Newest Fletu-trap formation of 
East Lothian. By Dr. Ogilby.—Jt appears that Dr. O.’s in- 
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troductory remarks refer to a former paper, on the same sub- 
ject, which was laid before the Society, and returned for re- 
visal, but which we are led to expect will appear in the second 
volume of these transactions. In the meantime, he seems to 
have established the important fact that rocks of the character 
. designated in the title not only occupy extensive tracts of coun- 
try, but are distributed in East Lothian in a series perfectly ana- 
logous to that at the Scheibenberg, on which the Wernerian 
theory of aqueous deposition is particularly founded. The 
mineral species described in this part of the essay are, Green- 
stone, Jasper, Quartz, and Heavy and Calcareous Spar. 
The jasper occurs in numerous veins, in rocks intermediate 
between claystone and porphyry-slate, and is often of a dusky 
ellow colour, with various shades of brown-red, and sometimes 
black. From the series of specimens which the Doctor has 
collected, its transition to flint, quartz, chalcedony, and to 
splintery quartz, approaching to horn-stone, may be distinctly 
traced. Some specimens, on the other hand, indicate a passage 
into a dull earthy substance, verging on compact clay-stone.: _ 
On the Coal-formation of Clackmananshire. By R. Bald, Civil 
Engineer, Alloa. —The geological features of the coal-field, 
which are here delineated, seem not to differ essentially from 
those of others which are situated in alluvial soil: but the dis- 
covery and registration of the principal phenomena, which ac- 
company every workable depét of our national fuel, are objects 
of primary importance ; and the writer of this paper, we have 
every reason to believe, has exhibited a series of very accurate 
data within the sphere of his professional range of observation, 
His interpretation of the provincial by corresponding scientific 
terms should be imitated by all who engage in similar useful 
undertakings. | | 
On the Gaseous Combinations of Hydrogen and Carbon. By 
Thomas Thomson, M. D. — This ingenious and indefatigable 
chemist ascribes almost all the varieties in the combustible 
gases, obtained from animal and vegetable substances, to two 
causes ; namely, the empyreumatic oil which they hold in 
solution, and the quantity of carbonic oxyd which results from 
the presence of water and carbon, So variable are the dpera- 
tions of these causes, according to the quantity of oil dissolved, 
or of oxyd formed, that the subject can derive no distinct elu- 
cidation from any review of gases formed from charcoal, or 
from animal and vegetable substances. The experiments of 
Cruickshanks, Dalton, Henry, and Berthollet, combined with 
arguments deduced from analogy, powerfully plead in favour 
of the common opinion that a gas exists composed simply of 
hydrogen and carbon, in consequeyceof the former being ma 
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of dissolving the latter. This doctrine is illustrated by Dr, 
Thomson’s experiments and calculations relative to the carbu- 
reted hydrogen gas of marshes, and that which the associated 
Dutch chemists and others denominate the olefiant gas :— but 
the particulars do not admit of abridgment. 

A List of Fishes found in the Frith of Forth, and Rivers and 
Lakes near Edinburgh, with remarks. By P. Neill, F.A.S. and 
Sec. W.S.— A loca! catalogue of fishes, which avowedly in- 
cludes only those species that have fallen under the writer’s 
personal observation, in the course of a very few years, may 
serve as the ground-work of a more complete enumeration, but 
as a record is scarcely intitled to formal publication. We 
owe it, however, to Mr. Neill’s critical acuteness, to state that 
his occasional annotations are well worthy of attentive perusal. 
As an exemplification of this remark, we transcribe his coms 


ment on Callicnyuius lyra: 
*C. Lyra. Dragonet ; Chanticleer, or Gowdie. 


‘Mr. Pennant and other authors describe two species of Callionyr 
mus as natives of our seas;— the Gemmeous Dragonet, C. Lyra; 
and the Sordid Dragonet, C. Dracunculus. ‘They bear a consider- 
eble resemblance to each other ; the Gemmeous Dragonet being dis- 
tinguished chiefly by the great length of the first ray of the dorsal 
fin, by being somewhat superior in size, and by the brilliancy of its 
colours. Mr. Stewart remarks, that ‘it is not certain but the Sordid 
Dragonet is a mere variety of the Gemmeous*.’? Dr. Shaw says, 
that “ C. Dracunculus is so nearly allied to C. Lyra, that it may 
perhaps be doubted whether it may not be in reality the same animal 
in a Jess advanced state +.”” Mr. Donovan, however, in his elegant, 
and generally accurate work, on British fishes, considers them as 
® certainly distinct f.”? Professor Gmelin seems to have been the 
first to suspect that the difference might depend on the sex of the 
animal ; and, in adopting from Pennant the Callionymus Dracunculus 
into his edition of the *‘ Systema Nature,” he subjoins a query, ** An 
solo sexu a Lyra diversus ??? To this, I think, I am able to answer 
- inthe affirmative. Although the Dragonet is mentioned by English 
authors as being a rare fish on their cuasts, it is rather common near 
the mouth of the Frith of Forth. Both sorts are there found, in 
water from 12 to 20 fathoms deep. They are often caught on the 
haddock lines, which are baited with muscles: they are, however, 
seldom bronght ashore, the fishermen despising them. Having, some 
summers ago, expressed a wish to the New-haven fishermen, that they 
would procure for me a few gowdies (as they call them), J soon 
found myself overstocked with specimens. In the course of dissect- 
ing and preserving some of each, it struck me as remarkable, that the 


s * « Elements of Natural History,” vol. it. p. 325.’ 

«+ “ General Zoology,” vol. iv. part i. p. 117.” 

¢} “ Natural History of British Fishes,” vol. iv. plate 48.’ 
gemmeous. 
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emmeous dragonets were all males, and the sordid dragonets all 
I now considered it as a fortunate circumstance, that num- 
bers were brought to me,—presuming that if I should find the gems 
meous dragonets to be uniformly milters, and the sordid dragonets to 
be uniformly spawaners, I might be permitted to conclude that they 
are only male and female of one and the same species. I accordingly 
opened every specimen which I regeived, to the amount of some 
dozens ; and the result entirely supported that opinion. Both sorts 
were brought to me nearly in equal numbers ; and from the fisher- 
men I learned, that they were taken promiscuously on the same lines. 
The Callionymus Dracunculus falls therefore to be dropped as a 
species ; but it seems unnecessary to change the specific name Lyra, 
which happily enough alludes to the lengthened first ray of the dorsal 


fin of the male which is bent in shape of a lyre.’ 

It has hitherto been very confidently asserted that the Gadus 
brosme, or Torsk, is never found farther south than the coast of 
Caithness : but Mr. Neill informs us that it has been caught, 
though very rarely, in the mouth of the Frith of Forth, and 
brought to the Edinburgh market, 

In opposition to two prevailing notions concerning the food 
of the herring, and its uniform rejection of bait, Mr. Neill men- 
tions that he found, in the stomach and cesophagus of a large 
female herring, five young herrings, those which were lowe 
being partially dissolved, and the others entire ; and that ifle 
dividuals of this species have been known not only to bite at 
an artificial fly, but to be taken by limpet bait. | 

Catalogue of Animals, of the class Vermes, found in the Frith 
of Forth, and ether parts of Scotland. By Professor Jameson. 
— Most of the species included in the Professor’s list were 
observed on the shore about Leith, or in the Orkney and Zet- 
land islands. Among some of the rarer sorts, are Doris argo, 
Mammaria mammella, Lineus longissimus, Nereis mollis, Chiton 
ruber, Echinus cidaris, and—placenta, Gorgonta flabellum, Tubue 
daria ramosa, Sertularia avicularia, and Coryna squamata. 

List of Insects found in the Neighbourhood of Edinburgh. By: 
Mr. C. Stewart, M. W. S. — ‘The acknowleged meagreness of 
this article, in respect of numbers, is unredeemed by any ine 
dication of the spots on which the rare species may be found, 
or by any valuable remarks af a physiolegical or economical 


complexion. 


Account of the Balena Mysticetus, or Great Northern or Greene: 


land Whale. By Mr. W. Scoresby, jun. M. W. S.—If Mr. 
Scoresby’s description be correct, (and we are by no means dis- 
posed to question either his opportunities or his capability of 
observation,) it follows that the common whale. differs,. in 
several respects, and especially in the farm of its head, from 
those representations of it which every naturalist has, with un- 

deviating 
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deviating fidelity, copied from another. The zoological stu- 
dent, who is desirous of obtaining accurate notions on this 
subject, may compare the present account and plate with those 
of Dr. Shaw. Even a summary statement of the points of 
difference would carry us beyond our prescribed limits. 

Summary of Experiments and Observations on the Germination 
of the Gramince. By John Yule, M.D. &c. Every admirer of 
the vegetable economy will be gratified with Dr. Yule’s modest 
statement of his own observations : but a recapitulation of them, 
without the accompanying plate, would prove at once irksome 
and unsatisfactory. We shall, therefore, be contented to an- 
nounce, first, that, in consequence of investigating the sub- 
stance which is situated between the base of the first seminal 
bulb and the scute//lum of gramineous seeds, the Doctor has 
traced its analogy to the tuberous substance which is interposed 
between the bulbs and the roots of the liliaceous and other mor 
nocotyledonous tribes. ‘This substance Linnzus considered 
as part of the root of these plants ; from which, however, it 
differs essentially, being in reality an organ destined to contain 
an indefinite number of embryo plants, a greater or less num- 
ber of which are subsequently evolved by the joint agency of 
the roots and leaves.’—Secondly, in the viviparous grasses, the 
author has traced the origin of the reproducing buds, ¢ which 
shoot from succulent tubera like those of the stem, terminating 
the peduncle within the calycine valves. In short, the Proper 
Receptacles of these plants, not only as in ordinary circumy 
stances, produce the parts of fructification, but when these are, 
through the influence of climate, rendered abortive, supply their 
place by an indefinite number of buds or ‘bulbs, in the same 
manner as the tubera of the stem, with which the receptacles 
of these plants have the closest analogy.’ 

Account of the Coal-formation at Durham. By Thomas Mac- 
kenzie, Esq. —'The coal-field here described presents nothing 
that is very particularly deserving of attention ; except, perhaps, 
the small portions of galena which sometimes occur in veins-of 
an argillaceous basis, that traverse the strata and beds. 

Meteorological Observations on a Greenland Voyage, in the Ship 
Resolution, in the Year 1810, By Mr. William Scoresby, jun. 
—These observations, which commence from the gth of April, 
and terminate with the 27th of June, are reduced into a tabu- 
lar form; exhibiting a register of dates, latitude, longitude, de- 

rees of the thermometer and barometer, direction and strength 
of the winds, &c. and the modifications of the clouds, agree- 
ably to the idea suggested in Mr. Howard’s essay. 

Analysis of Compact Felspar from Pentland Hills. By Charles 
Mackenzie, M, D.—It appears from Dr. M.’s observations that 
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compact felspar occurs so abundantly in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh, as to form almost the whole mass of several hills. 
In. composition, it nearly. coincides with the petunzé of the 
Chinese : but it is unfortunately contaminated with nearly1+ per. 
cent. of iron, which renders it unfit for the manufacture of the. 
finer kinds of poreclain. The constituents obtained were, 


Silica, 41.17 
Alumina, 13.60 
Lime, | 0.40 
fron 1.40 
Manganese 0.10 
Potash 3°59 


Volatile Matter 3-50 





93-36 
~ @JIn several of the lateral valleys in the Pentland range, there oc- 
curs a greyish and yellowish-white coloured claystone, which agrees 
in many of its characters with compact felspar. This mineral should 
be analysed, as there is a probability of its containing the same con- 
stituent parts as felspar, with the exception of the iron ; and if so, it 
would answer for the finest kinds of porcelain.’ : | 


From the foregoing notices, which are unavoidably much 
circumscribed, our readers will be at no loss to perceive that 
the contents of the present volume are, generally, as important 
as they are variotis ; and that the proceedings of the Wernerian 
Society augur many beneficial results not only to the interests 
of our native country, but to those of natural science. Mui 
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Art. VII. An Account of the "ew and present State of the Isle of 
Maa ; including a Topographical Description ; a Sketch of its 
Mineralogy ; an Outline of its Laws, with the Privileges enjoyed. 
‘by Strangers ; and a History of the Island. By George Woods. 
S8vo. pp- 358. 10s. 6d. Boards. Baldwin. 1811. 


‘JN a preface to this volume, Mr. Woods informs his readers 
that he was induced to submit the present details to the 
public, in consequence of the total want of a satisfactory book 
on the subject. Recent circumstances have rendered antie 
quated the accounts of the Isle of Man by Feltham and Robert 
son, and their deficiencies have been poorly supplied by the 
Jate production of Mr. Nathaniel Jefferys. None of these 
writers have attempted to give a topographical description of 
the island, with an outline of its laws, nor to touch on the sub- 
ject of mineralogy; all of which Mr. Woods has endeavoured 
to combine in the present publication. No person, who is 
desirous of information respecting the condition of this singular 
island, 
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island, can now complain that it is not communicated with 
sufficient clearness ; and the general reader, who is aware how 
much remains to be done to elucidate many subjects of exten~ 
sive interest, may be disposed, in a perusal of Mr. Woods’s 
minute details, to regret that so much pains should have been 
bestowed on a topic of limited importance. 


In treating of the topography of the island, the point which 


first engages Mr. Woods’s attention is its mineralogy. The 
greatest portion of the isle consists of a barren soil resting on 
skate; the northern division of it is a light sand on a bed of 
clay; and the mountains are formed chiefly of strata of clay- 
slate, much intersected by veins of quartz. The Calf of Man 
is an insulated spot, separated from the main island by a gut of 
about one hundred yards. The strata in it consist of a glossy, 
bluish-grey clay-slate, and its areais about six hundred acres, 
the whole in the occupancy of a single farmer. | After a short 
chapter om Manks zoology, we are presented with a table of 
the population, from which it appears that in the year 1726 it 
exceeded 14,000; that in 175%, it was above 19,000; and that 
il 1792, it was more than 27,000, an increase which is attri- 


buted by Mr. Woods to the improving state of agriculture, and. 


td a more extended cultivation of the potatoe. ‘That much, 
however, remains to be done in regard to farther advancement 
in agriculture, and to the improvement of the industry of the 
male part of the population, will be sufficiently clear from the 


ensuing extracts : 


¢ The chimate of the Isle of Man is rather milder in winter than 
“that of the neighbouring shores ; frost and snow being of very short. 
continuance. The heat of summer, on the other hand,,is not so 


reat : the harvests are consequently late: the grain does not arrive 


at its full size; and the straw for fodder is less valuable. Frosts 
seldom make their appearance before Christmas, and latterly have 
been so slight as little to impede vegetation. Gales of wind and falls 
of rain are frequent, and of long duration. In the spring of the 
year, they render the seeding difficult and less complete, and are very 
prejudicial to the tender shoots of corn. ‘The land is chiefly di- 


vided into small farms, from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 


acres each. A spirit of improvement is more general than it used to 
be ; and much common Jand has lately been inclosed. Taking the 
tithes in kind, a customary method, is a great impediment te agricul. 
ture, and much, disliked. Were the tithe commuted for a settled 
sum of money, the good effects of such a practice would soon be 
visible.’—* Farms are sometimes let for a guinea or even 25s.: those 
at a distance from 12s. to 208. ; uplands 5s. and upwards ; but rents 


‘every where are evidently rising. ‘Che measure of the English statute. 


acre is universal.’— 
¢ Houses of the best sort, both in town and country, are built of 


kewa stone: those of an inferior kind, and even very good ones, of. 
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stone unhewn. Some of the latter kind, in Douglas, let as high as 
gol. per annum. Sash lines and weights, even to sash windows, are 
rarely to be seen, the people still continuing the barbarous method 
of supporting the sash at one invariable height by an iron catch. 
The farm-houses and offices of this island are generally small, irre- 
gular, and ill constructed. Some modern ones are upon a better 
plan ; and some few estates are well supplied with offices and barns. 
A common custom, and one every way bad, is to have the barn over 
the cow-house. Open stables are still too much in use. The farm. 
houses, and, indeed, most of the cottages are built of unhewn stone; 
the former with a mortar, the latter with a mud, cement: the former 
with a roof of slate, the latter with one of straw. The meaner cot- 
tages are constructed of sods of earth, and resemble those of Nortia 
Wales, consisting usually of two rooms on the ground, sometimes 
with, sometimes without, a solitary window.’— 

¢ Sheep are fed chiefly on the up-lands. ‘The ancient stock is very 
small and hardy, much like the south-down of England, and endures 
the severest weather. When fat, their usual weight is from five to 
eight pounds per quarter. Their meat ts excellent. This is still the 
breed upon the uplands and mountains ; but in the low lands a larger 
sort has been introduced. ‘Two pounds and a half is the average 
weight of the fleeces of the small sheep, and six or seven pounds of 
the large ones. It is not of the finest or longest staple.’—* Sheep, 
in this country, are subject to a peculiar and fatal disease, called by 
the natives Quw, supposed to be owing to the eating of the hydro- 
cotyle vulgaris, marsh pennywort. Its leaf is said to corrode the 
liver ; and, on opening a sheep that has died of the disease, to be 
found attached thereto, transformed into an animal, having apparent 
life and motion, but retaining its primitive vegetable shape.’— 

‘ The country is sufficiently populous for the extent of cultivated 
ground ; but, the herring-fishery engaging the attention of so many 
men and small farmers during the summer or autumnal months, is a 

reat check to agriculture, and renders-labour scarce. Another bad 
effect of it is, that it teaches habits of so much irregularity and idle- 
ness; that the people employed in it never become good ldbourere, _ 
and are, generally speaking, a very lazy and drunken class. The 
custom is greatly felt by those who have much-corn to reap or grasa 
to cut: the getting in of the harvest is very tedious, for want of suf- 
ficient hands; and it is often much injured by the weather. I have 
known hay cut for many weeks before the Ferndge could get it car- 
ried, and sometimes not stacked before the end of September. The 
women, unaccustomed to the irregular lives of the men, partake not 
of their indolent disposition. Four-fifths of the farming business fall 
to their share. They are reckoned very expert in reaping and in 
digging potatoes, and perform not amiss many other parts of hus- 
bandry. A mower cuts in a day about three quarters of an acre of. 
rass; and five female reapers, with one to bind, cut an acre of corn. 
The practice is to cut the corn as close to the ground as possible,’ 
‘ The price of labour is continually increasing. Men get, during the 
harvest, one shilling per day, and women, ten-pence, besides provi- 
sions: and the quantity of work effected ts very inferior to that of 
ds the 
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the opposite shores. A ploughman expects from eight to ten guineas 
a-year, and a boy three. Some of the experienced Scotch labourers 


have been procured at double wages, and found a great acquisition to 
the farmers. ‘The labouring class of people live upon butter-milk, 
. potatoes, barley-cakes, stir-about, and herrings. ‘The barley-meal 
is kneaded with a very little water, and rolled to the thickness of one- 
sixth of an inch.- It is then baked upon a plate of iron over a peat 
fire, and usually has a stronger flavour of smoke than of barley. 
Oatmeal is occasionally, but not very often, substituted. Leavened 
bread is little known and little liked: Stir-about, well known in 
Treland, is composed of oatmeal and water boiled: this is their coms 
mon breakfast : herrings are a frequent-part of their dinner, salted, 
not dried: and their last meal is either stir-about, or potatoes and 
milk. A labourer usually has a piece of potatoe ground, and some- 


times a cow.’— | 
¢ Markets for provisions are ordered to be held at each of the four 


towns ; but only at Douglas are they regular. | Fairs for the sale of 
horses, cattle, and wearing apparel, the manufacture of the island, 
and for the hiring of servants, are numerous; and about six are very 
well attended. There is no market or fair for grain, and those likely 
to want any generally make a contract with the farmers as soon as the 
harvest is got in. ‘Two modes of agricultural improvement have 
been long proposed. ‘The first is the establishment of a Manks 


Agricultural Society ; now, in some degree, carried into effect b 
the extension of the Cumberland Society to this island, which wil 
not, I fear, prove of much advantage to the inhabitants. The other 
is, a conversion of the tithe, now payable in kind, into an unalterable 
sum of money, equal to its present value. ‘To these. two may be 
added a third, that of lengthening the term of leases.’ 


After this clear and circumstantial account of the agriculture 
of the island, a chapter is appropriated to its manufactures. 
The exemption from excise-laws, and the convenience, by 
the command of water, of erecting mills, have appeared to 
some persons to present considerable inducements for the 
establishment of manufactures : but-the duration of the former 
of these advantages is uncertain, and the latter is more than 
outweighed by the manifold drawbacks which attend a rude 
condition of society. If we consider also the power of govern- 
ment to impose heavy duties on the importation of articles 
from the Isle of Man to the other parts of the British domi« 
nions, we may safely pronounce it unadvisable to erect any 
manufactories, except those which are intended for the con- 
sumption of the island. Accordingly, the efforts made with 
this view have been inconsiderable, and are confined to maif« 
taining among the inhabitants the benefit resulting from the 
absence of customs and excise duties. Malting and brewing 
béing uncontrouled, ale and beer are made for lefs than half 


their price in England. The consumption of spirits is also: 
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_Siderable, the taste of the inhabitants in this respect affording 
no exemplification of the philosophical rule that plenty creates 
indifference. | | 

On the subject of expotts and imports, Mr. Woods has ex- 
tracted (p. 63, 64.) a part of an official document which re- 
cords @ variety of specific articles. The general result is, 
that a cénstant import of manufactured goods prevails, chiefly 
from Liverpool} of coal, from Liverpool and Whitehavén ; of 

Wine, from Oporto and Guernsey; of brandy and Hollands, 
from the latter place; and of rum, from England. ‘These 
Various articles constitute an amount greatly beyond that of the 
exports } and the balance is no doubt madé up, as Mr. Woods 
remarks, by the drafts on the main land of those who, to 
avoid the sight of a bailiff, or the extravagarice of English living, 

take up their temporary or permanent ae in this sanctuary. 

Until the year 1765, the epoch of the transfer of the sovereignty 

of the island from the Athol family to Government, the great 

‘business of the inhabitants was smuggling. ‘The place was a 

_Store-house, from which foreign goods were poured, as occasion 
offered, into England, Ireland, and Scotland; and an annual 
loss was caused to the revenue, of fully 200,000l. : — but, 
since the regulations which followed the change of sovereignty, 
the contraband trade has been nearly annihilated. 

The herring-fishery forming the most important bratich of 
industry in the island, Mr. Woods is induced to enter on the 


natural history of that fish, and of its yearly progress from 


north to south. He adopts the recently received opinion that 
its winter-habitation is less advanced towards the arctic circle, 
and nearer to the northern shore of our island, than it was 
formerly believed to be; an opinion which is confirmed by the 
slow progress of this and other kinds of fish in accomplishing a 
change of residence. ‘The Manks flezt employed in the her 
ting-fishery consists of four or five hundred boats, of about 
sixteen tons each. The season is from July to Septem- 
ber, and the fishing takes place during night; a capture of 
between ten and twenty thousand herrings being reckoned a 
good night’s work for a vessel. A boat’s crew generally con- 
sists of six persons, and the fruit of their labour is divided into 
nine shares, one for each man on board, two for the owner of 
the boat, and one for the owner of the nets. Of the men 
employed in fishing, about two-thirds are generally landsmen, 
who are in the habit of quitting their inland habitation for the 
sea-ports during the autumnal months. They leave their wives 
to reap, to thresh, and to dig potatoes; and having regerved a 
considerable number of herrings for the year’s consumption, 


they feast and get intoxicated with the produce of the re- 
EV. SEP. 1811. * F “mainder. 
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mainder. The number of herrings annually cured in this 
fishery is subject to great variation: but the average is pro- 
bably from eight to ten millions. The price of fresh herrings 
fluctuates from 12s. 6d. to 20s. per maze of thirty score. 

The military establishment of the island consists of a regi- 
ment of fencibles, recruited by voluntary enlistment. Their 
pay is the same as that of English regiments; the service is 
easy ; and vacancies are readily filled up by the bounty of 
three guineas to a recruit. — Of the deficiency of Manks edu- 
cation, some notion may be formed by Mr. Woods’s acknow- 
legement that he knows not of:a single native who has been or 
is eminent in learning, or in the arts. Yet, rude as is their 
country and their institutions, the attachment of the people 
to a separate government was as great as if they had been a 
large and powerful nation; and the sale of the sovereignty in 
1765 was felt as a severe blow to their pride. ‘heir language 
is naturally Gaelic, and many of the ecountry-people do not 
understand a word of English. It follows from this description. 
that a material difference must exist between the natives and 
the strangers. who resort here in great numbers, for the two 
reasons already mentioned; the first, that the island is pri- 
vileged by law from all debts not contracted there ; the second,. 
that a family may live there, especially in the country, and 
more particularly in the northern part, at a very small expence.. 
Of the cost of housekeeping, the subsequent passage will afford 


an idea :. } 


¢ At Douglas, where the price of articles; owing to the influx of 
strangers, has doubled within the last ten years, veal or mutton is 
sold at 6d. or 7d. per pound, beef at 6d., and pork, by the side, at 
1; fresh butter from od. to 1s. 3 eggs from 4d.. to 8d. per dozen, 
being accounted dear when exceeding 6d.; and fowls from 1s..6d. ta. 
2s. per couple ; port wine, very good, at 21s. per dozen; brandy at 
118. 6d. per gallon ; hollands at 11s. 6d. ; rum from 6s. to 83.. 6d. 3. 
tea from 4s. to 6s. per pound ; refined sugar from gd. upwards ; 
and salt at 3s. per cwt. Inthe northern part of the island, and about 
Ramsey, meat is generally from r1d.. to 2d. per pound. lower; eggs 
are frequently sold as low as four, and till: within these few years at 


six or eight for rd.; butter at 6d. per pound, which, on account of 


the little demand for it, is usually salted, put into earthenware pans. 


_ealled crocks, and, at convenient times, sent to Douglas.’—* At. 


Castletown, the price of provisions is about midway between Douglas 
and Ramsey. Foreign gcods in general are of course somewhat: 
cheaper at Douglas than elsewhere. It is generally acknowledged. 
that the price of house-rent, of land, and of provisions, has doubled 
within the last fourteen years. I was informed that, half a century 
ago, a gentleman might keep his carriage and live sumptuously for 
rool. per annwn.. | . 
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‘In the north of England and some parts of Ireland, many pro- 
visions are cheaper than they are here ; but for wines, spirits, salt, 
eggs, and some other articles, Man has greatly the preference. The 
chee advantage, however, and a very great one too, which this island 
possesses, is, that no tax-gatherers dun the ears of the inhabitant.’ 


We suspect, however, that recent mercantile misfortunés 
have added considerably to the population of the island, and 
- have tended to raise the price of provisions. ‘The transmission 
of letters to England takes place weekly by packet to White- 
hhaven. The packet-boat arrives at and sails from Douglas, 
which is by much the largest town in the island, though Castle- 
town is the capital. 

That part of the present book, in which the author has per- 
mitted himself to enter most into minutiz, is the account of a 
tour through the island. A portion of this ‘is taken from the 
labours of that indefatigable antiquary, Grose: but several 
matters are introduced (such as the account of apparitions, 
p. 128. et seq.) which we must condemn as totally un- 
worthy of notice in a serious publication. Indeed, the objec- 
tion of prolixity applies to the whole volume ; and it would 
have been no difficult matter for Mr. Woods to have conveyed 
the most valuable part of his information in half the compass. 
In his attempt to give a history of the government, we should 
have been satisfied if, without going back to the days of the 
Druids and of St. Patrick, he had been contented to record 
only the most memorable events; such, for example, as that 
the act of Parliament under Henry VIII., which vested 
all monasteries and abbey-lands in the crown, was the first in- 
stance of the interference of the English legislature in the affairs 
of the island. The tribunal, composed of twenty-four members, 
called Keys, is termed in the island (Mr. Woods informs us) a 
parliament, and is intitled to the name from the legislative func- 
tions which they exercise; bills usuallyoriginating withthem, and 
their consent being always necessary to the passing of a law: 
but as far as the mode of election is regarded, their claim to 
denominate themselves the representatives of the people is 
still less than that of their brethren on the main land ; their ap- 
pointment proceeding, not from an appeal to their fellow- 
citizens, but from the choice of their own body. The chief 
exercise of their power is judicial, an appeal lying to them 
from the inferior courts, and’ their décision admitting of no 
revisal, except by the King in Council. Their situation confers 
honour but no emolument ; and though it is for life, they have 
always possessed the confidence of the people. Two chief 
justices are appointed in the island, called Deemsters; one 
for the northern and the other for the southern division. ‘he 
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Governer of the Isle of Man holds his office from the crown 3 
he is chancellor ex officio, and hears appeals either by himsel< 
or his deputy. A council of five persons also is established, 
who fill the chief civil and ecclesiastical offices. : 

In regard to taxes, the inhabitants of the Isle of Man, 
though very differently circumstanced from: their fellow-sub- 

‘jects, are not in the enjoyment. of complete exemption. They 
ate liable to the burden of tithes ; they pay duty on brandy and 

ojlands, at the rate of three shillings per gallon; on rum two 
shillings ; from twelve to sixteen pounds per ton on foreign 
wine; fourpence per pound on coffee; and sixpence on tea. 
The inhabitants, however, enjoy the satisfaction that taxes 
are imposed only for their own internal purposes, and that 
they are not called to contribute to expences which are 
foreign to theix feelings and welfare. At the time of transfer 
in 1765, the island-revenue was between 5 and 6oool., but in 
1804 it was computed to have risen to 16,0001. 

Ina quarter so often sought for the preservation of personal 
freedom, that departmentof the law which is technically called the 
rights of persons becomes an important subject of consideration. 
The differences in the eye. of the law between natives and sttan- 

ers are few and inconsiderable. A person who Is prosecuted 
for a debt that was contracted out of the island can be held to 
bail only for his personal appearance, and for the forth-coming 
of such goods as he may: have on the island: but his money 
cannot be touched; and even: goods may be protected by 
vesting them in the name of another person. These privileges 
-would be productive of the grossest abuse, were it not a rule. “ 
with the governor to extend the least possible protection to | 
cases of ghaying iniquity. It has sometimes happened, when 
dishonest. men have landed on the island with the: property of 
others, that pursuing creditors, determined to meet fraud by 
force,, have’ had them privately seized, conveyed on board of 
ship, and landed on the main land, where the money on their 
_spersons was no longer screened from the hold of its. awful 

owner. ttt hye 
.. ‘Fhe increase of the island-revenue induced the Duke of 
Athol to prefer a'claim to government for a farther allowance, 
on the plea that the purchase-money of 14765 was inadequate, 
and had been fixed in.a.moment of apprehension. Most of our 
readers will recollect the debate .gn this:subject in 1805 3 im 
whieh -Mr. Windham, Mr; Gutwen; ‘and. Lord Ellenborough, 
distinguished themselves :in ‘apposition to the new‘claim, but 
in vain; Mr. Pitt’s suppott’of it having been obtained, and _ 
the weight of his inflyence yéndering all other efforts fruitless. 
It was consequently -enacted, that‘the Athol ‘family should 
sr a ee ee receive 
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receive annually from the consolidated fund a sum equal to 
‘one-fourth of the gross revenue-of the island. Mr. Woods 
Jeaves us at no loss to conclude that his opinion is unfavourable 
to the right of the Athol family to this second concession. — 
He closes his book by a history of the island, in which (as 
before) we must complain that he aims at going too far back, 
and dwells too long on circumstances of insignificant amport. 
Though satisfied in many points with his labours, we cannot 
take leave of him without regretting that he should have ex- 
panded into an octavo volume those materials which might 
have been advantageously compressed into a modest duode- 
cimo; and that in his style he should have a predilection for 


some quaint expressions, or rather collocations. Lo 
e 





Art. VIII. Views of Military Reform. The Second Edition, 
corrected, and considerably enlarged. By Edward Sterling, 
Esq. formerly Captain in the 16th Regiment of Foot. 8vo. 


pp. 168. Egerton. 1811. 


IN the introductory chapter of this pamphlet, the author 
refers to Captain Pasley’s * Essay on the Military Policy 
‘of Great Britain,” which we reported at some length in our 
Jast Number, and swhich Captain Sterling says has produced 
‘a considerable sensation, and roused the attention of re- 
flecting men to objects of transcendant interest and value.’ 
After the account which we have given of that publication, 
we need hardly add that we think it can excite no emotion in 
the breast of a man of sound sense or rational military ideas, 
but that of astonishment at the chimerical wildness of the 
writer’s propased war-crusades and continental conquests: yet 
Captain ‘S. seems in some measure to have imbibed that 
author’s notions of offensive warfare, although he allows the 
exposition of his vast and momentous projects to be somewhat 
tinged with enthusiasm. In speaking of the ‘ true principle of 
military institutions,’ it is here remarked : : 


* Some encouragement to emulous pride, and to generous ambi- 
tion, is a debt long due dy this country to the profession of arms. 
It is of the essence of municipal law, that puatshment should be its 
enly sanction. Its rewards consist in the peace and security which it 
offers, and though of inestimable value, they may be called 
negative than express. But in laying the foundations of a milita 
power, far different are the views by which we ought to be animated, 
and far nobler the spirit which it becames ys to inspire. That inert 

submission, which measures the duty of the tranquil citizen, and 
_which corresponds with a system of repose, is of too low a. strain to 
~ harmonize with a system of action, Restless enterprize and impe- 
Siious ardour are the living Principles of a watlike body. To set up 
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the’ Mutiny Bill as the rule of sentiment to a soldier, would be fatally 
abject and degrading. He whose feelings are reducible to such a 
standard, can hardly be expected to reach the attributes of a hero ; 
as the eye, whose field of vision is bounded by a penal clause, will 
never diate itself to the prospect of fame and immortality. Personal 
distinction, the prize of eminent exploits, is an effectual instrument 
im the hands of a military legislator. ‘ Unlike the operation of muni- 
cipal law, his policy ought to act upon the mind of man by hope © 
gather than by terror; rewards with him, therefore, ought to be 
positive, conspicuous, and expressive; his punishments, if it were 
practicable, ought indeed.to be negative — consisting only in the 
absence of reward.’ 

Captain S, is an enemy to the use of the lash, and in- 
i the hope that Lord Palmerston’s bill may lead to the 

olition of that practice. Of the regulations introduced by 
the late Mr. Windham for abridging the obligations of ser- 
vice, &c. he speaks in the highest terms of approbation ; and 
he strongly recommends the better education of soldiers. 

In Chapter I. the author considers a subject on which much 
has been said in and out of Parliament, namely, the recruiting 
of the army. He observes that, as the regular recruiting for 
some years past has scarcely equalled half the supply of men 
who are annually wanted for keeping up our army at its pre- 
sent establishment, (particularly if we persevere in the war of 
the Peninsula,) we must in a short time either have recourse 
to the ballot, or to the milder plan pointed out by him in the 
seventh chapter of this Essay. 

We cannot by any means subscribe to his unqualified asser- 
tion, that we must either continue to prosecute the war in 
Spain and Portugal, or perish. Dreary and hopeless indeed 
must be our prospect, if our existence depends on expelling 
the French completely from that Peninsula, and confinin 

their operations to the other side of the Pyrenees. We think 
that we need not, as we have elsewhere observed, be afraid of 
Josing our naval superiority, of our being subdued by France, 
nor of making a peace with Bonaparte to-morrow, if we 
give due encouragement to our fisheries, adopt proper mea- 
sures for-conciliating the affections of our colonists, and throw 
the East India trade immediately open to all His Majesty’s 
subjects.. This-is not a time for monopolies, when our com= 
merce} by ‘its exclusion from the Continent of Europe, is in 
danger of perishing. * : : : 

THE second chapter treats on the education of officers, and 
the preparation of them for the seryice; and important subjects 
they certainly are, On the first, Mr. S. thus expresses his 
sentiments : : . | 

‘ There can be little hesitation in asserting, that every candidate 


for the profession of arms ought to make himself an accomplished 
: gentleman, 
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entleman, no less than a scientific soldier ; and that the studies con- 
nected with such a view of the subject will be various rather than 
severes Drawing, and the modern leaituges; with the principles 
and practice of field fortification, are all too obvious to be over- 
Jooked. Military geography might be rendered subservient to his- 
tory, which, ancient and modern, ought to be diligently taught ; 
for “if you would form great minds, you must held up to them 
reat examples.’? To these should be added a general knowledge 
of the statistical accounts of all modern nations; comprehending @ 
survey of their productions and manufactures, their population, 
commerce, revenues, and system of taxation; a concise view of their 
form of government — of the mode in which they raise their armies — 
of the degree of facility with which they recruit them — and of the 
amount, the discipline, and character of the troops. An officer 
furnished with this stock of information, will find himself able to 
walk alone, in whatever part of the world his duty may engage 
him — being exempt from the risk of deception or disappointment, 
whether in relation to the resources on which he may have to depend, 
the privations he must endure, the allies with whom he is to co-ope- 
ate, or the enemy whom he has to encounter. Nor can it be 
deemed superfluous, to recommend to each student, such a liberal 
acquaintance with the Latin language as may fix in his memory-the 
glowing records of Sallust, of Cesar, and of Tacitus; or fill his 
yet untainted imagination with the loftier poetry of the Augustan 
gzra— strains, immortal as the warriors whom they sung! that his 
earliest sentiments may breathe of magnaninimity, and his first sym 
pathies be given to heroic virtue. 
¢ If we reflect a%ain on the arduous situation of the commander of 
an army, when employed upon actual service, or allow for the diffi-. 
culties not rarely encountered even by subordinate officers, in the 
conduct of detached and distant commands, it may appear desirable 
to add one subject more to those already recited. I am far from 
arging, as an essential part of a military education, any abstruse 
wesearches into what is called the law of nations; or that the hours 
and the spirits of youth should be wasted amidst the Jabyrinths of 
Grotius, Puffendorf, and Vattel — but, on the Continent of Europe 
where, sooner or later, the British bayonet will be ‘seen again to 
shine, we may, at once, suppose a case in which the interests of his 
Majesty might be eminently promoted by an officer, who could 
blend, on the spur of a critical occasion, the statesman with the sol- 
dier — who, by a prompt and spirited assertion, or by an equall 
prompt and temperate admission of those leading principles, which 
govern the rights of neutral and belligerent powers, might secure a 
paramount sanction to his enterprizes, and an unerring guide to hie 
negociations. It is quite needless to dwell upon the advantages that 
have accrued to our most inveterate enemy, from possessing a lon 
list of able officers, capable of executing, at times, those confidential 
missions, which embrace a sort ef mingled character —-where the 
forms of diplomatic discussion are only called in, to screen or to 
facilitate the exercise of military vigilance, upon objects which re- 
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In regard to the second object, or preparation for service, it 
is observed ; 


‘ © The establishment of the Royal Military College was a new 
epoch in the annals of the British army. With the noble exception 
of the school for artillery officers at Woolwich, the great principle 
on which this recent institution has been founded seems, in every 
part of the empire, to have suffered the most absolute neglect. Go- 
vernment, however, has at length acknowledged, that a distinct pro- 
fession requires a peculiar education; and has borrowed one from 
amongst the maxims of private life, in aid of that noblest of all pro- 
fessions, whose end is peace, though its instrument 1s terror. 

¢ But it is not in the religion of human policy, that ‘ faith without 
works”? can save an infatuated people. A salutary doctrine has, 
indeed, been proclaimed, and for the vigour with which it has been 
acted on, we are referred to the evidence of Great Marlow. The 
College of Great Marlow is a receptacle for two or three hundred 
pupils. The British infantry contains little short of 7 or 8000 — 
officers, ‘The annual waste is often more, and seldom less, than a 
sixth of that number; and the vacancies, in the space of one year, 
will, consequently, amount to from 11 to 1300 commissions, Al- 
swing three years, then, to complete the collegiate course, the 
annual influx, es the seminary, cannot exceed 100 cadets, at most 5 
or about 1-12th of the regular consumption! Thus do we find’a 
tardy acknowledgment of error, succeeded by a languid effort to 
correet it — such is the provision which has yet been made towards 
supplying the demand for military intellect! Such the extent ta 
which this great, but vulnerable country, has hitherto carried an'in- 
stitution essential to her existence ! ; 

‘ Directed with energy to its proper functions, a seminary of this 
nature would bear the same relation to the regular infantry of Eng- 
land, as that of Woolwich bears to the Royal Artillery ; or .as 
Oxford and Cambridge, the College of Physicians, and the Inns of 
Court, have borne, for centuries, to the learned professions, Through 
it, alone, ought to lie the road to a commission. From it a degrée 
ought to be taken, analogous to that of Bachelor of Arts in the civil 
Universities ; without the exhibition of which, together with a-cer- ‘ 
tificate of gentlemanly conduct, no claim to an ensigncy ought ever 
to be admitted.’ a5 , . 


, We perfectly agree with Capt. Sterling in thinking that an 
officer ought to be acquainted with the dead languages, parti- 
cularly the Latin ; for no education, that is not partly classical, 
as ever regarded as “ a liberal one.” In various situations, in- 
deed, such knowlege in an officer is absolutely necessary for 
the proper discharge of his duty. Without it he never can 
well understand military antiquities ; and in course he cannot be 
duly qualified for directing gr superintending military surveys, 
in countries in which either the Romans or other nations long 
after them have carried on warlike operations. To prove the 
truth of this observation, it is barely necessary to refer to the 
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goveynment-maps or plans of some counties in this Kingdom, 
made from surveys which have been for a number of years 
advancing as slowly as they haye been expensive to the public ; 
and in which, from a deficiency of classical knowlege, no 
notice has been taken of such striking and remarkable features 
on the face of the country, as the remains of large antient 
camps and intrenchments; Such maps can never be regarded 
as military, nor as usefully subservient to military purposes. 

As classical knowlege, then, must be deemed a necessary 
ingredient in the education of an officer, our readers will be 
surprised on being told that it forms no part of the instruction 
given at the Royal Academy at Woolwich,—the oldest military 
geminary in this kingdom, — though many of the gentlemen- 
cadets remain there for several years. A person, therefore, may 
actin the capacity of lieutenant-governor in that establishment, 
or director of studies in it, without the benefit of a liberal 
education ; provided that he can dabble a little in algebra, that 
he possesses a common-place knowlege of geometry, with a 
smattering of French, and that he understands drawing sufh- 
ciently to judge whether a plan or section be correctly made 
and properly coloured. 2 i ! 

In the last page of this chapter, Mr. Sterling expresses some 
ideas in a style which is more suited to the flights of imagina- 
tion, than to the sober dictates of sound sense and reason. 
We can by no means adopt his opinion that the successes and 
conquests of France, since the Revolution, have been chiefly 
owiiig to her military schools ; because such establishments and 
institutions were as much the objects of attention under her 
‘monarchy as they have been since the destruction of it ; and it 
3s well known that her officers in general were then better in- 
formed in several respects than they are at this moment. The 
extension of her territories has been owing to other causes. 
‘The Revolution, andthe external pressure which she experienced 
-from the formation of coalitions for her dismemberment, ex- 
cited a new spirit among a people naturally enterprising and 
ardent ; and the enthusiasm and zeal thus occasioned have, by 
a concurrence of circumstances favourable to their views and 
flattering to their vanity, becn kept alive to this time. 

Chapter III. relates tq the admission of officers into the 
service. Here the author pursues the same subject of their 
education, in detail; giving a sketch of a novel institution for 
educating military men, and speaking at the same time of the 


appointment of officers, and the sale of commissions. He is 


an avowed enemy to the practice of purchasing in the army, 
and on that head-proposes the following regulations : 

‘1st. Every purchase, of any rank whatever, shall be hencefor- 
ward null and void. 
| . 2dly, 
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¢ adly. Let every officer, except as hereafter expressed, who has 
saciaeed the commission which he now holds, take two years to 
make up his mind, and if, at any time within that period, he should 
feel inclined to sell, let the state become the purchaser, at the price 


which he actually paid for his commission. | 
¢ gdly. Should such officer be named for promotion before the 


expiration of the said period of two years, let him declare his choice, 
to sell at the instant, or, by accepting the offered promotion, to 


forfeit all privilege of future sale. 
4thly. If, at the end of the two years above-mentioned, any of 


those officers, who were then to have made their option, announce 
their willingness to remain in the army, they must consider themselves 
recluded from any further sale of their commission. 

‘ sthly. Let every officer, who, at the date of the new regulation, 
shall have been in the service for twenty years, be permitted to sell 
his highest regimental rank to the public, at any period of his future 
life, without limitation, and for the price which it originally cost 
him.’ 

Chapter IV. refers to the conducting of officers through the 
service, and treats on the management of the spirit of emu- 
Jation, — on the establishment of an order of knighthood, to 
be called the “ Order of St. George,” as an honorary distinc- 
tion, — and on the recompences to be given to officers who 
retire. | 

In treating of the defensive force of the country, and of the 
most eligible form and best materials for that armed body 
which is to assist the troops of the line in repelling a foreign 
enemy, the author considers with some ability our volunteer 
system, pointing out its inherent defects, and its mischievous 
consequences to the regular army. 

In the VIth chapter, Captain S. examines our old-militia 
system, and points out its weakness, the injurious effects of 
substitution, the oppression of the ballot on individuals in the 
present extent of the militia service, and the considerable 
expence of it compared with its utility, together with its 
mistaken discipline. He observes that the old militia is too 
weak to answer the purposes for which it was -designed ; and 
that since, as a militia permanently embodied, it cannot be 
rendered sufhciently numerous, we must have recourse to 
auxiliaries of another description. He thinks that much more 
time than is necessary is consumed in drilling men; a few 
months, according to his ideas on the subject, being sufficient 
for every such purpose. He dislikes to see troops slow in 
their motions, formal, and stiff as if in buckram; conceiving 
(and, we believe, justly,) that, next to alert obedience, activity, 
and firing with proper aim and effect, are the principal. things to 
be. attained in discipline. | 
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The substance of his objections to our old.militia system is 
thus briefly expressed : 


‘ 1. That the old militia ought to be largely reinforced, if they 
are to be entrusted with the protection of this country. : ui 
‘ 2, That they cannot, at the same time, be sufficiently augmented, 
on the present system of keeping the whole of them in constant pay, 
because’ the nation could not endure. either the hardship of so exten- 
sive a ballot, or the burthen of so enormous an expenditure. ied 
‘ 3. That the permission granted to individual defaulters under the 
ballot, to purchase substitutes at an indefinite price, seems blindly, 
nay, studiously, calculated, to paralize the recruiting of the regular 


‘army; to corrupt every serjeant into a crimp, and each victim of 


artifice into a deserter. 

¢ 4. That the plan of maintaining a perpetual militia, composed 
of the same identical persons, from the beginning to the end of a 
long war, and of requiring from regiments so composed a service co- 
extensive with the limits of the island, is in truth so severe an im- 
position, as to render the duties of the militia service hardly less un- 
popular than those of the line itself, in the eyes of the industrious, 
whose trades and callings are thus irrevocably sacrificed; and for 
whose maintenance, on their final discharge, no provision whatever 
has been made. 

‘ 5. That the same cause, combined with the sort of discipline 
which has hitherto been inculcated, appears to be pregnant with 
other, and still more pressing evils ; inasmuch as force of very limited 
amount is all that can be thereby kept on foot; such force is not 
conversant with the operations most applicable to a close and em- 
barrassed country ; and the bulk of the people are retained in utter 


ignorance of arms.’ 


In the last chapter, the author takes a view of our present 
local-militia-estab.ishment, and points out its defects; con- 
sidering it as a radical evil in this system, that the men, after 
having been drilled for the short period of twenty days, do not 
re-assemble again for. almost twelve months: at the expiration 
of which time they meet in nearly the same condition as to 
military knowlege in which they were at first, having forgotten 
the little which they had learned. ‘lhe cure of this evil is one 
of the principal elements of the plan recommended by him for 
adoption. He accordingly proposes to abolish the present 
system of the old militia; and, taking their average effective 
strength at 50,000 men, to engraft on them a new militia of 
200,000, agreeably to the following plan: 


‘ 1. From and after a given day, let every battalion, or corps of 
the old militia, be subdivided into four parts, or classes, distinguished 
by the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4. These may serve as the skeletons of 
new battalions, in round numbers about 360, having about ninety of 


such skeleton battalions comprehended under each general: class. pe) 
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‘ 2. Let such. a proportion of the present local militia, as will 
amount to 150,c¢0 men, be chosen by lot, and be incorporated with 
eleton battalions: the local militia of each county, 


these 360 
3 being joined to the different classes of the old militia of 


respectively, 
the same county, so that the whele shall form a body of 200,000 


men. . Each county, or district of a county, now furnishing one 
battalion or eorps-of old militia, will, under the new arrangement, 
farnish four ‘battalions or corps, each equal in strength to the old 
one, and so on, in the same proportion, for counties, &c. of greater 
extent, 
€ g. As a large surplus body of the present local militia will 
remain, after the whole force now proposed shall have been com- 
ee we submit the expediency of holding such supernumeraries 
bound to fill up in their several counties the first vacancies that shall 
arise, and thus to supply, pro tanto, the place of a new ballot. 
<4. Let every corps throughout Great Britain, comprehended 
under class 1, and amounting in the whole to 50,000 men, be assem- 
bled at some town within its own or a neighbouring county, and 
continue on permanem duty, and under coustant discipline, for 


six months, from the ast January, 18—. 


“4 5, At the expiration of those six months, let the whole of class a 
be disembodied, and one-fourth of its number be discharged, the 
oldest men being first sclected for that purpose, but under an olsli- 
gation to rejoin iis standards at the first summons, in case of rebel- 
jron, invasion, &c. 

* Class 2 to succeed class 1 for the next six monihs, to be then 
similarly disembodied, and in the same proportion discharged, as 
likewise the classes 3 and 4, in their respective turns, __ . 
~ #6. Phe classes successively diserybodied ghall be bound to re- 
assemble on three days notice, and at the discretion of the crown, 
should any emergency arise. | 

¢ 7. Towards the expiration of the second year, viz. while class 4 
is on permanent duty, {supposing the supernumerary local militia-men 
out of the question,) there stall be a ballot throughout the several: 
counties, to supply the place of those discharged from class.-1, as 
above, amounting to 12,500 men ; and also to All up whatever vacan- 
cies may have been occasioned by death, desertion, enlisting into the 
line, &c. since that class was first disembodied. The men. so raised, 
under such new ballot, shall be in readiness to join their respective 
corps on the day of re-assembling, at the commencement of.the third 
year; and, on their being again disembodied, at the expiration of 
their six months service, another fourth, or 12,500 men more, are in 
dike manner to receive their discharge. ‘The same regulations to be 
observed by ail the other classes, respecting their ead discharge, 
and due completion from the counties.’ 


We are, however, apprehensive that it would be impossible 
for us to carry on an extensive commerce, and pay due atten- 
tion to agriculture, under the prosecution of such a plan. 

In the Appendix we find a letter from Mr. Joseph Lancaster, 
(addrc ssed co Capta-n 5.) on his system of education 3 and on the 
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erigin, progress, and. effects, both past and probable, of its 
introduction into the British army, through the medium of the 
school established in the First Regiment of Foot, under the 
patronage of His Royal Highness the Duke of Kent; and here 
a just tribute of praise is paid to the Duke of Kent, for his 
disinterested motives in introducing and his laudable: zeal in 
patronizing so useful a system of instruction. A second pape 

contains observations relative to the employment of the British 
army on foreign service, with the proper scenes and the 
legitimate objects of their operations, In this memoir,. the 
author enters into a sort of discussion of the policy of expe- 
ditions, and endeavours to enforce the three following pro- 
‘positions : 

‘rst. While England is at war, and threatened with invasion by 
-amenemy, who encircles nearly two thirds of her coast, she ought 
not, to confide in her navy alone, but ought to strain every sinew to 
créate an efficient army, and therefore, without any more immediate 
motive, she ought to seek all opportunities of Aghting her antagoni 
abroad, in order to prepare her troops for the final vinmiala on 

round more critical and decisive.’— 

‘ adly. If it should be granted that the prospect of inuring the 
British army to war will fairly justify the employment of it on foreign 
service, this policy derives much additional weight, when we are 
enabled to combine, with such a general object, the specific hope of 
‘relieving a distressed neighbour, on the brink of subjection to @ com- 
‘mon enemy, and of forming with that neighbour, on theasis of con- 
genial interest, a permanent aud powerful alliance.’— ri aft 

¢ gdly. I now proceed to.the third position which I had in. view 
at starting — viz. That, although it may be quite essential to have 
soldiers disciplined in war, and although it. be an imperious duty.to 
protect.our struggling friends, by the same means which contribute 
to the amelioration of our own armies ; yet since it would be wise to 
‘obtain for the consumption of men and money, some more solid in- 
demnity than mere discipline — and since it would be much wiser-to 
augment our own strength, than to rely implicitly on any foreign 
friendship — the most valuable of all objects to be attained by the: ap- 
plication of the British arms, would be the. conquest of some territery. 
now in the hands or under the avowed controul of France, and the 
permanent annexation of it to the British empire.’ 


These propositions are the natural consequence of the 
author’s having imbibed, to a certain degree, Captain Pasley’s 
Quixotic notions about our making conquests on the cantinent 
of Europe, and dismembering the French empire. We have not 
room and leisure now to enter into an examination of thems 
and we will only observe that both these gentlemen seem to 
have assumed an erroneous datum from which they reason, 
namely, that the number of expert seamen which a country 
can produce is in proportion to its population, Now it is 


evident: 
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‘evident that an inland continental country never ¢an furnish a 
tenth part of the number of real sailors in proportion to its 
population, which can be supplied by an insular state; and 
‘ships without seamen avail little or nothing for the purposes of 
jnvasion or conquest. A considerable part of the French em- 
pire, having no immediate communication with the sea, is 
‘etter adapted for agriculture than commerce ; and we may 
safely conclude that these writers are equally mistaken in regard 
'to their apprehensions and their calculations. 

A third paper in the Appendix contains a statistical account 
of the population of the Austrian monarchy, and the com- 
position of its army. | 

In conclusion, we certainly must allow that Captain Sterling 
awrites like a scholar and a man of a liberal education ; and that 
his language is generally good, though in some places too 


much inflated. 
Grien.. 





— 


Art. 1X. Observations o1 Ophthalmia, and its Consequences. By 
C. Farrell, M.D. Surgeon to His Majesty’s Forces. 8vo. 5s. 


Boards.. Murray. 1811. : | 
J" is scarcely necessary for us to remark that the disease, 

-which forms the subject of this treatise, 1s that violent in- 
flammatory affection of the eyes which was first observed in 
the English army during the campaign in Egypt, which has 
since existed in the different military stations bordering on the 
Mediterranean, and which has occurred even in our own island. 
Several works have already appeared respecting it; and. in 
general it may be asserted that its symptoms are accurately as- 
certained, and the method of treatment well understood. Under 


these circumstances, we may fairly question the propriety of 


multiplying publications on the subject, especially such as do 
not profess to throw any new light on it. This, according to 
the author’s own confession, is the case with the work now 
before us; and yet he has what he conceives to be a just 
ground for erigaging a share of the public attention : 

‘ Though I do not lay claim to originality, (he observes) still I hope 
it willnot be deemed presumption in me to say, that I hopeto render this 
little work worthy of notice, by presenting in it some illustration of the 
causes of ophthalmia in our army, and by endeavouring to establish a 
‘division of the disease into the varieties which it seems naturally to 
present, and to institute a method of cure adapted to each variety.’ 


We must acknowlege that the author’s means of informs 
ation have been extensive: he first saw the disease in Egypt it- 
self in the year 18075 and during the three subsequent years, 


he was stationed in Sicily, where he had ample opportunity .of 
10* observing 




















obgerving it in every variety of form and degree. We tay, 
‘therefore, havé the satisfaction of supposing that the state- 
ments of Dr. Farrell are deduced from an extensive acquaint- 
ance with facts ; and that the directions which he gives for the 
treatment are derived from ample experierice of their efficacy. 
As, however, he rests the merits of his work chiefly on the 
new arrangement of the different varieties of the disease, which 
he attempts to establish, it is necessary for us to examine this 
oint with ‘some attention; and to endeavour to form a just 
estimate of the supposed value of the improvement. 

The species into which Dr. F. divides ophthalmia are three ; 
these do not, as he informs us, depend on the part of the eye 
which is affected, but on the violence and character of the 
symptoms ; and he farther states that he has formed his classi- 
fication more for the purpose of ascertaining 


‘ A fixed and precise mode of treatment for each variety, than of 
attempting any radical distinctions as to the forms of the disease, or 
of following it through its transitions from one state to another, 
Three species of ophthalmia, viz. two of an acute inflammatory type, 
and;one of a chronic nature, may then be pointed out according to 
tHis view of the subject. But the two first, though resembling one 
another in the leading feature of acute inflammation, still present such 
difference in the number and violence of their symptoms, run such 
different courses, and require so different modes of treatment, that-it 
will be necessary to consider them under separate heads. In confor- 
mity to this plan, then, one species of the acute kind may be deno- 
tninated ophtialmia mitis, or the mild ophthalmia, and the other, 
ophthalmia gravis, or the virulent ophthalmia. The chronic species, 
though it is difficult to ascertain, with precision, the point at which 
it begins, and though it presents some variety in its appearance, is 
still sufficiently well marked in its aspect to admit of being de- 
scribed under one denomination.’ 

Respecting the first two of these varieties, we do not per- 
ceive that they differ from each other except in degree; and 
although in this, as in every other case, a wide difference must 
necessarily exist between the two extreme? of the scale, we 
cannot discover any mark by which a line of discrimination 
may be drawn between them. ‘We, therefore, cannot agree 
with the author in the propriety of separating them from each 
other, because we think that such a separation, where no essen- 
tial difference exists, can be of ‘no use in practice. “When the 
ophthalmia assumes its most acute state, it would appear to 
constitute a highly inflammatory disease, which requires for its 
removal the most decided antiphlogistic treatment: yet this 
treatment is not to be adopted without consideration, but in 
every instance to be pursued to that extent which the-symp- 
toms require. It is not in one case to be pushed to the utmost, 

and 
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and in the other to be entirely disregarded, because the one case 


is just severe enough to be placed among the graves, and the 
other just comes within the limits of the mites. — With regard 


‘to the third species or variety, the chronic, we do not perceive 


that it materially varies from that kind of ophthalmia to which 
this denomination is usually applied : but sufficient grounds 
appear to exist for giving it a distinct appellation, since it dif- 
fers essentially from the acute disease in its cause and symp- 
toms, and requires an essentially different treatment. 

From what has been stated, our readers will perceive that 
we are not disposed to assign much credit to that feature of 
this publication on which the author rests its principal meri®,; 
and yet we would not entirely reject the work as possessing no 
claim to ourattention. It appears to be the result ef actual 
observation, and must therefore be considered as,an additional 


.document in proof of the existence of a series of facts, which 


are immediately important as to their effect on our practice ; 


_and which are also interesting, from the new views which they 


present of the nature of contagion, and its influence on the ani- 


mal economy. 
Bos. 





——— 


Art. X. Sur la Banque de France, &c. i.e. Onthe Bank of France, 
the Causes of its critical State in 1806, the bad Effects of that 
Crisis, and the Means of preventing its-Recurrence ; with an In- 
quiry into the Principles of Banking : — being a Report made to 
the Chamber of Commerce in Paris, by a Special Commission. 
8vo. Printed at Paris in 1806; and reprinted by Hatchard. 
London, 1811. Price 3s. : 


Ar having travelled through a large mass of crude pef- 
formances, to which the Report of:the Bullion-Committee 
has given rise, — having turned over page after page, in a kind 
of endless succession, and rarely finding an idea deserving to be 
recorded with approbation, — it is a pleasure to meet with a 
perspicuous and original work which reviewers alone are qua- 
lified to appreciate. The author of the Report before us igs 


-M. Dupont de Némours, well known as a member of the 


French Legislature, during the few years in which it was allow- 
ed that body to hope that liberty was about to take up her. 
abode among them. ‘The reputation acquired in his former 
days will not be lessened by this his later production ; and 
fortunate would it be for France, as well as for her neighbours, 
ifmen of the patient research and calm consideration, -which. 
mark the author of this Report, were admitted to a larger pore 
tion of influence in the deliberations of governments. a 

: : The 
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The Bank 6f France is an establishment on a plan very 
similar to that of the Bank of England before 1797, but on 2 
smaller scale. Its original capital was two millions sterling ; the 
amount of its notes in circulation is nearly four millions ; its 
dividend has always exceeded five per cent. per annum ; and 
its stock, in course, has borne a premium. Like our Bank, 
it discounts the acceptances of government and individuals at 
a term of sixty days, and makes and receives payments on ac 
count of government as a bank of deposit: but its notes are 
not a legal tender. On acceptances of short date, viz. sixty 
days or less, the rate of discount in Paris is only five per cent. : 
but on those of long date, whether in the case of government 
or in that of individuals, the discount, like that on our navy- 
bills in 1795, is at the rate of ten, fifteen, and even twenty per 
cegt. M. Dupont, being determined to carry his readers to the 
fountain-head, begins by explaining how necessary credit is to 
the operations of commerce, and what a quantity of capital is 
saved by the substitution of paper for specie; that is, by a 
general consent to take a promise to pay instead of the actual 

ayment. It deserves remark that this foreigner was aware in 
1806 (see p. 33.) of the existence of a discount on Bank of 
England-notes, to the extent of four per cent.; a fact which was 
clearly established by a correspondent rise in the price of bul- 
lion, but of the truth of which many persons among us, and 
some even of the-Bank-Directors, remain unconscious. The 
injury done by governments to their own interest, when they 
interfere with the management of banks, is well explained in 
this pamphlet (p. 46.) ; and it is shewn (p.6o.) that the benefits: 
accruing to the public from the freedom-ef” banks, viz. the re+: 
duction of the rate of interest, the ephancement of land, and 
the increased facility of all commercial" transactions, are ad- 
vantages of too substantial a character to be lightly exposed to 
hazard. —In reading M. Dupont’s account of the mercan- 
tile distresses in Paris, which were consequent on the fall of. 
bank-notes, we were almost led to imagine that we were pee 
rusing an exposition of the state of London since the begin- 
ning of the great failures in the last summer. Bankruptcies 
among. the poorer traders, a general reduction of purchases,. 
dismission of workmen, an almost total suspension of some 
branches of manufacture, and a loss on the capital employed 
in carrying on others, are points of affecting resemblance bes 
tween the two metropolitan cities. | | 
_ It appears by a narrative into which M. Dupont enters, that 
the Caisse d’Escompte had been exposed in the course of: 
twenty years to four alarms, or rhoments of temporary suspen- 
sion: which occurred in 1783, 1787, 1798, and 18e2, but: 
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were far inferior in their duration and conséquences to the 
unfortunate stoppage of the Bank of France in 1806. The 
original causes of this suspension were to be found in the over= 
issue of notes, which followed its, undertaking to act for go- 
vernment in the payment of the dividends ; hence arose a daily 
drain of cash to the extent of ro or 20,000l. sterling, and 
a necessity for collecting and bringing gp money from the 
country to Paris.. The money, however, being wanted in the- 
country, returned. thither through other channels; and this 
gave rise to a pernicious action and re-action, to a considerable 
expence, and to the incessant conveyance of specie in sums 
which were lost for the time: to the purpose of circulation. 
Hence money became scarce, and credit received a shock. — 
Another source of evil was caused by those anticipations of 
revenue, which the French government has been perpetually 
under the necessity of making. The fournisseurs, or contrac- 
tors. for stores, had lately undertaken to supply the wants of 
the public treasury in this way, charging discount in the ratio. 
of only six per cent. annually, but taking very good care to 
indemnify themselves in the price of their stores, for a rate 
of interest which in France is accounted extremely moderate 
for securities of long date. ‘The excess of the securities de- 
posited, above the amount advanced, afforded to the contrac-- 
tors a guarantee for their supplies to government, which was so. 
far a recommendation of the measure: but their want of 
money led unavoidably to increased applications to the Bank. 
{In the midst of all this, the continental war of 1805 broke- 
out; which obliged the government to call on the Bank for 
additional supplies, in return for long-dated securities.. The 
Bank had no option :: the advance was. indispensable ;- hence a 
fresh addition to their issues, and a fresh drain of specie when. 
the excess was brought back, as is always the case, for pay- 
ment. ‘Phe amount of paper in circulation, though not larger 
than in former years, was too large for a season of distrust ; 
and the Bank, finding it impracticable to sell the government--. 
securities, was obliged. to suspend payment, and to seek the 
ineans of reducing its issues by. a stoppage of. mercantile dis~ 
counts, to the extreme annoyance of persons in trade. The 
whole was, therefore, like Bonaparte’s measures in general, a: 
sacrifice of the interest of individuals to that of the executive 
power. Byway of preventing a total stagnation, the mer- 
chants.of Paris agreed to take the bank-notes as currently as: 
before, though subject by this time to a discount ef nearly ten 
per cent. ‘Phe exchange from the country-towns on the 
capital gave evidence, by its fall, of the existence of deprecia< 
tion.. On.the successful termination of the campaign, appli- 
19* . cation, 
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tation was made to Bonaparte to aid the Bank by making their « 
notes a legal tender: but the recollection of assignats was ‘toe ¥ 
fresh in the. minds of Frenchmen; and the Bank found no. : 


alternative but te narrow their issues, and buy up bullion. A 


perseverance in this system eventually produced a remedy for . 


‘the evil, and restored cash-payments. At the .commence- 
ment of the run on them, their paper in circulation amounted . 


to about 3,600,000l. sterling; and, ‘after the suspension, de- - 


preciation continued to exist till they resumed cash-payments, 


and reduced their issue to 2,200,000l. ‘This severe remedy, of , 


reduction of circulation, M. Dupont recommends (p. 67.) on. 
the occurrence of every shock to credit, as the only certain pre- 
ventive of greater calamity. | 
This tract is marked throughout by judicious ideas, conveyed 
in clear and concise language. Willingly would we enter onan 
analysis of the author’s opinions on the subject of banking ge- 
nerally, as well as of his detail of the circumstances which are 
peculiar to the French establishments : but discussions on banks 
and bullion have already occupied an undue proportion of our. 
pages; and we find it necessary to refer those. among our 
readers, who are desirous of knowing-more of M. Dupont’s. 
views, to the work-itself, which by its republication here is 


fortunately within their reach. . Lo. 


7 SAT ERERD te “ Sepepraett, 





Art. XI. Essays on the Sources of the Pleasures “receioed from’ 
Literary Compositions. 8vo. pp. 378. 8s. Boards. Johnson 
- and Co, | 


y y° kind of metaphysical disquisition 1s more interesting, nor’ 


better calculated to improve the taste, than that in which: 
the present volume is engaged. ‘To those observers of human 
nature, who are well acquainted with the close connection. 
between moral purity and intellectual excellence, it is unne-: 
cessary to suggest the strong tendency of any improvement 1m 
the taste to ameliorate the dispositions of the heart. ‘This re- 


flection is enough to recommend an inquiry into the sources of: 


our literary pleasures ; —an inquiry which, on the one hand, is 
free from the dryness of mere elementary speculations in meta- 
physics, and, on the other, is safe from the presumption and 
scepticism which are too often engendered by pursuing the 
objects of abstracted contemplation beyond its proper sphere. — 
The essays before us treat on the following subjects: 1. On 
the Improvement of Taste.. 2. On the Imagination, and qn 
the Association of Ideas. 3.On the Sublime. 4. On Terror. 
5- On Pity. 6. On Melancholy. 7. On the Tender Affecs 
tions, §8. Qn Beauty. g. On the Ludicrous. We design to 
G2 present 
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present our readers with such extracts from various parts of the 
volume, as we conceive are most worthy of attention; inter-~ 
spersing them with some reflections of our own. 

_ After a few general remarks on the subject of the first essay, ‘ 
and:a tribute of praise to a writer, whose labours in this departe ‘ 
ment of literature have lately acquired additional and deserved 
popularity*, the author proceeds to descant on a theme which 
cannot be too frequently siggested to our thoughts. 


‘ Taste cannot be completely refined without great sensibility in 
the moral feelings. It is by this sensibility alone, that we rise supe- 
rior to the allurements of those authors who prostitute their talents to 
enslave us to the ignoble passions. It is by this sensibility alone, 
that we are awakened to the most exalted pleasures ; all that flow 
from the contemplation of the sublimer virtues; all that flow from 
sympathy with the endearing “ charities” of our nature; all that flow 
from the raptures of devotion, and the hopes of futurity. He who 


does not feel as a good man feels, will be a stranger to the highest 
delights of eloquence and poetry. 


¢ Upon the whole, then, our taste will be improved, according as 
our moral sensibility and intellectual faculties are improved ; accord- 
ing as our knowledge is extensive; according as we have become 
acquainted with first-rate compositions ; according as we are dis- 
posed and accustomed to connect agreeable trains of thought with 
proper objects; according as we have learned to counteract un- 
favourable associations; and according as we have been trained to 
direct our full attention to the more affecting circumstances, and to 


apprehend them completely and distinctly, even when they are too 
camplicated or too delicate for common observers.’ 


- The second essay contains some useful and amusing observ- 
ations on that curious phwnomenon in our mental constitution, 
which has received the name of the Association of Ideas. The 
bricf but highly important observations of Locke, on this part 
of our frame, have opened a wide field for the ingenuity of 
subsequent metaphysicians. Although the too much extended 
inferences, which have been drawn by some authors from the 
comparatively scanty premises furnished by established facts, 
in this province of the philosophy of mind, have led into the re- 
gions of theory, und obviously deserted their only lawful path of 
induction*, yet much has certainly been done since the time of 
Locke, and especially by Reid andStewart, (the latter amplifying 





* Alison on Taste. 

+ We alluded ina late Number (for May, p. 89.) to the un- 
warrantable extent to which this principle of the “ association of 
ideas’” has been carried by Mr.Gay (in his Dissertation on Virtue, 
prefixed to Law’s Translation of King’s Origin of Evil,) and Dr. 


Hartley, and we might inglude some portion of Mr. Alison’s work in 
the same cepsure. it Jaa 
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and illustrating the casual hints of the former,) towards ascer- 
taining the extraordinary mechanism of associated ideas in the 


brain of man. ‘That the connection between our thoughts is 


in part necessary, and independent of our will, no philosopher, 
however reasonably jealous of any attack on human liberty, 
has been sanguine enough to deny. Is it not, then, an object 
of the highest importance to learn how we may best. enable 
ourselves to strengthen that controul, which we naturally 
possess over our waking thoughts to a certain degree, and.on 
which so materially depends the right direction of our minds ? 
Yet how can we learn this most useful of all arts, without ex- 
perimentally knowing the dangerous power of that principle 
which we are desirous of restraining and rightly guiding ? Who 
has not felt the correctness, as well as the poetical grace, in 
the following picture of the train of our ideas ? 


4¢ Awake but one, and lo! what myriads rise — 
Each stamps its image as the other flies.”’ 


How great, then, must be the superiority of that man’s 
imagination who, from his youth upwards, has filled it with 
the purest and noblest materials of thinking ; who has made it 


the channel of no polluted streams; and who has not narrowed 


it by any mounds of prejudice and ignorance! Such a man 


has turned the arbitrary union between certain classes of ideas 


te the best:sort of freedom, — the freedom from idle, vicious, 
and degrading thoughts. Every fact which we can collect, 


and every just observation which we can build on that fact, 


telative to this most interesting law of our nature, must be of 
the highest service to our endeavours at obtaining the wor- 
thiest object of a rational being, an increased command over 
our own minds ;— if they can be called our own, until we have 
at least established such an empire in the largest part of the 
territory. How much must still continue sui juris, ana beyond 
the possible reach of our dominion, it is not for man to dis- 
cover. His love of power, however, that darling appetite of 
his nature, will then be most worthily gratified when, com- 
paratively speaking, he has acquired the fullest government of 
his thoughts; for on his thoughts, primarily, depend his pas- 
sions ; although, by the. dangerous re-action of the heart or. 


the understanding, his passions will too often re-excite their’ 


parent-thoughts. Our limits will not allow us even to at- 
tempt to do justice to this subject, and the claims of the 
Essayist are imperious on us: 


‘ Our last cbservation on the present subject? (he says) ¢ is thie » 


that both the vivacity and the nature of the emotion produc:¢ 
any object depend on the particul 


<i) * ‘ 
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cites.. Let us suppose, for instance, two different persons viewing 
a beautiful and extensive vernal prospect. Let us likewise suppose, 
that from their particular habits, seg ane led by this view to different 
reflections ; that one of them looks forward sie to the wealth, which 
will arise to the possessors from the good crops, and the rents which, 
the proprietors ought to receive for fields so well enclosed, and in 
such excellent condition ; while the other is awakened to the affecting 
and exalted contemplations which we find in Buchanan’s ode, the 
Calende Majz ; the beauty and happiness of the creation at the 
return of spring, the perpetual spring which reigned in the primeval 
ages before the degeneraty of man, the future restoration of nature to 
it’s original glory, and the felicity of the virtuous in that better 
state. It is evident, that the one of these observers will not be sen- 
sible of the sublime emotions, which the very same view has kindled 
in the other. And we can easily see, that the imagination of an 
object, if attended with the-proper train of thought, may affect us in 
a particular way far more powerfully than it’s actual presence would 
have done, if our thoughts had been turned into a different channel. © 
‘ These observations on the vivacity of the emotions produced by 
the imagination suggest the general principles, which a composer 
ought to keep in view for exciting and regulating its influence ac- 
cording to his particular purpose. ) Sie) 
. € He ought, in the first place, to be extremely careful in selecting 
and bringing forward the circumstances which are conducive to hie 
urpose, and concealing as much as may be those which are un- 
ebourable, or even superfluous.’ , +t 


After having developed his ideas on the justness of this 
critical rule, the writer proceeds to offer another canon of 
equal importance : | 


‘ The author is also to remember, in the second place, that a great 
impression is not to be expected, unless he be careful to prepare the 
reader.’—‘ He must employ all his skill to direct our attention to 
such a train of thoughts, and to awaken such emotions, as may best 
dispose us for the impression to be made.’—* Every one, who has 
witnessed the representation of Venice Preserved, may recollect a 
circumstance, which shows how much may be done by a proper 
preparation. © I allude to the sudden alarm, which seizes the audience 
in the parting scene between Jaffier and Belvidera, when the bell gives 
the first toll for the execution of the conspirators. The effect of the 
bell would have been little or nothing, if it had been heard” before 
this affecting interview begins, It is from the trembling sensibility 
to which we are previously subdued, that the signal for the execution 
shakes us to the very heart.’ | en | 


The third general principle which this critic suggests iss 
‘that wherever it. may be supposed that the reader is sufh- 
ciently roused to gather from hints enough to form a picture to 
himself; there it will be advisable, only to set his imagination 
to work by means of such hints as may lead him to the proper 
view of the subject.’ | oe i Sat 
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Yt must obviously be doing some injustice to the clearness 
-and the force of the author’s precepts for composition, thus to 
detach them from their context; and it must greatly lessen 
the liveliness of their effect, to omit the illustrations (whether 
from poetry or other branches of the belles lettres,) with 
which they are very pleasingly accompanied: but we wished 
to select some examples of his soundness of judgment, in the 
advice which he gives to the candidate for literary fame; ad- 
vice, in our opinion, that is founded (in much the greater 
number of instances) on a thorough acquaintance with those 
mental and moral perceptions which must be excited in the 
reader, if we would please a correct taste. We shall now 
endeavour to attract such a reader to the volume before us, by 
presenting him with some passages of a more popular and 
striking description. 3 

The different theories of the Sublime are well discussed. by 
the author. The account given by Longinus is rather that of 
the effects than of the causes of this much examined sensation ; 
and it is not only vague, but, as the writer well observes, ex- 
cludes the objects which cause our veneration; objects uni- 
versally regarded as sublime: for such objects do not produce 
‘¢ a certain proud elevation” of mind, (as Longinus describes 
it,) but, on the contrary, an emotion which tends to humble and 
to soothe us. Lord Kames, and Dr. Gerard, who have placed 
the Sublime in Magnitude, and Mr. Burke, who has narrowed 
it into Terror, are here, in our judgment, properly censured. 
If any one quality isto be selected as the essential characteristic 
of the true sublime, (although we strongly object to. this un- 
philosophical fondness,— we say waphilosophical fondness, — for 
attempting to simplify the sources of our pleasures, and to reduce 
every metaphysical dissertation to a mathematical smartness and 
precision, which is zz fact unattainable,) that quality appears to 
us to be Extraordinary Power. This is the theory of Blair, and 
is adopted by the present author. — « Mighty force, or power,” 
says. the former, “ whether accompanied by terror, or not 5 
whether employed in alarming or protecting us, has a better 
title than any thing that has been mentioned, to be the funda- 
mental quality ofthe Sublime.” Having corroborated by argu- 
ment and illustrated by example the foregoing opinion, and 
assigned some nice but judicious distinctions and limitations to 
its practical application, the Essayist continues : 


‘ The theery also accounts for an observation, which, although it 
‘be inconsistent with Mr. Burke’s notions, will yet be generally ac- 
Knowledged. When we look down from the top of a precipice, it 
‘appears more dreadful, but less sublime, than when we stand below 
yand look upwards. In this latter case, the height of the object is 
| Ga greatly 
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jt, of any of the qualities by which external objects manifest themy 


_ the destruction of Callao by the great earthquake, it is said that only 
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greatly magnified by optical deception ; but moreover we are strongly 
Impressed with the idea of the mighty power, which reared so enore 
mous a mass to such a height, still more than with the idea of the vast 
force with which it threatens to fall. In the former case we are 
chiefly struck with the imagination of our inevitable and dreadful 
destruction, if by any accident we slipped from our station, a de- 
struction which does not involve any idea of power. The difference 
between the two cases is strongly marked in Mr. Jefferson’s descrip- 
tion of the famous natural bridge of rocks in Virginia, quoted by 
the Marquis de Chastellux in his Travels in North America. The | 
height of the bridge is, 270 feet, according to some measurements, 
but according to others only 205, The fissure is about 45 feet wide 
at the bottom, and go at the top. The bridge is about 60 feet in 
the middle, but more at the ends. ‘Though the sides of the bridge,” 
says Mr. Jefferson, * are provided in some parts with a parapet o 

*<“fixed rocks, yet few men have resolution to walk to them and look 
¢* over into the abyss. You involuntarily fall on your hands and feet, 
© creep to the parapet, and look over it. ae down from this 
¢¢ height about a minute gaye me a violent head-ache. If the view 
*¢ from the top be painful and intolerable, that from below is delight- 
“¢ ful in the extreme. It is impossible for the emotions arising from 
$ the sublime to be felt beyond what they are here, on the sight of 
*< so beautiful an arch, so elevated, so light, springing up as it were 
** to Heaven, ‘The rapture of the spectator is really indescribable.”’ : 


We must make one brief extract more from this interests 
ing essay, and proceed to the others ; | 


§ Again ; what shall we say of another source of the sublime men- 
tioned by Mr. Burke, and very different from any thing which hat 
yet beep considered ? namely, the absenge, or privation, as he calls 





Seen 


selves to our senses of seeing, hearing, or feeling ? Under this de- | 
scription are comprehended darkness, silence, vacuity, and solitude. 
‘These privations I apprehend to be rather sources of terrour, although 
they often are united to the sublime, and heighten it’s effect. And 
they will also become sublime in themselves, when we consider them 
as produced by mighty power, or when by any association they sug- 
gest that idea. Of this we have a striking instance in the history, 
ascribed to Mr. Burke, of the European settlements in America, Iu 


one man survived; who reported, ‘ that the sea retired to a great 
$¢ distance, and returned in a, vast wave; the cry of miserere wag 
fs heard in the streets, and ina moment all was silent *,? 

The egsay on Terror is very well worked up; and the illus- 
frations, from some celebrated paintings, of the author’s 
theory, ¢ that the objects of terror ought to be placed in ob- 
scurity to produce their full effect,’ are highly amusing and 
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§* T'his man was a gentry on guard, and escaped by leaping into a 
boat which the wave was carrying past him,’ 
-< instructive. 
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instructive. We can only add a word on this subject ;—~ 
namely, that we wish our theatrical critics and machinists 
would attend to-the author’s remarks on the witches in Mac- 
beth, and on stage-ghosts ; — whose odily substance is indeed 
most offensive to the spectator. : : 

The essay on Pity might have been thrown into that upon 
Melancholy. Although we would not encourage the spirit of 
simplification in metaphysics, yet we must beware of an un- 
scientific multiplication of passions and feelings, which have 2 
likeness strongly arguing (if we may so express ourselves) 
identity of essence; although, as a Jikentess, in course implying 
some shade of difference in operation. 'Wedo not mean, as it 
is hardly necessary to mention, that the social fecling of pity 
eught to haye been confounded with the selfish emotion of 
melancholy: but that, considered as sources of pleasuye in 
literary composition, they produce an effect so similar as to 
justify their examination under the same head. We shall 
select an interesting passage from the first of these essays, and 
must conclude oyr extracts with two still more pleasing quoy 
tations from the second, | 

The author having presented us with instances of the ‘¢ sadly 
soothing” delight excited by passages which Pity (and wa 
may add which Melancholy) marks for her own, — passages 
which Homer, Virgil, Otway, &c. &c. have rendered so en- 
chanting by a charm which they only could excite, and those 
only who are worthy to read them can enjoy,—thus guards 
against a too dangerous induigence in the perusal of such 
dissolving narrations, and at the same time allows them their 
proper effect : : 


‘ It is indeed to be feared, that the employment of much time 
in the perusal of pathetic compositions may, in certain respects, be 
hurtful to the character. For this frequent but indolent repetition 
of the sensations of pity in so high a degree, may impair greatly our 
natural sensibility, while at the same time there is no call on our exers 
tions for the relief of the sufferer, to confirm the habit of active benee 
volence. And farther; the elegant and engaging representations, 
to which our imagination is thus accustomed, may create an inatten- 
tion and aversion to the more homely scenes of real calamity.’ Mr. 
Stewart is, I believe, the first author, who has stated these important 
observations, which he has illustrated with great ability and eloquence, 
in his Elements of the Philosophy of tke Human Mind, 

‘ But while we allow, that bad effects may result from the too 
constant perusal and ahsurd application of such compositions, yet it 
gannot be denied, that pathetic writers have a favourable opportunity 
of making impressions highly advantageous to the character. Of 
these the eile are the principal: to warn us of the miseries pro- 
duced by ungoverned passions, even when the passions themselves, as 
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love or ambition, indicate virtuous dispositions ; and even when their 
very excess engages, in no small degree, our attachment or respect: 
to warn us of the calamities, and even crimes, in which we may be 
involved by imprudence, levity, or the slighter deviations from rec- 
titude : to prepare us for the evils of life, which often rise from un- 
avoidable causes, and often from the faults of others, as well as our 
own :' to raise our thoughts to a better world: to cherish humanity, 
by directing our attention to the sufferings of our fellow-creatures : 
and thus, also, to promote our thankfulness under the blessings, and 
our patience and contentment under the hardships, of our own situas 
tion. But it is to be observed, that in the compositions, which we 
are now considering, these important lessons are to be enforced, not 
by moral discussions, but by the display of characters, and the inci- 
dents of the story: in a word, by example, which teaches more 
powerfully, as well as more agrera? than precept. And such is 
the respect for virtue in every human heart, that the useful tendency 
of a pathetic work will add a new attraction to it’s other charms.’ 


The saffie sensible discrimination between the reasonable 
use and the injudicious excess of any of our enjoyments, 
and the same general application of Macduff’s natural assertion 
of his right to suffer, are observable in the following passage : 


¢ However poor the blessings of this world may be, when com- 
ared with what we are invited to look for hereafter ; however 
foolish it may be to triumph, as if we could insure their possession ; 
and whatever may be the price, which, every thing considered, we 
ought reasonably to give for them: still they have a certain intrinsic 
value, sufficient to make their loss very sensibly felt even by the 
wisest and best of men; a value, of which we are not only mest sen- 
sible, but which we are even extremely apt to over-rate, when we 
reflect for how short a time at the longest we shall be permitted to 
enjoy them. We survey with head admiration the beauties of 
nature, as they seem to be retiring from our view. We look with 
redoubled affection on our companions, to whom we are .soon to bid 
a long farewell. ‘‘ Prepare the feast,’’ said Lord Randolph ; 


‘¢ Free is his heart, who for his country fights. 
He on the eve of battle may resign 
Himself to social pleasure, saucetest then, 
When danger to a soldicr’s soul endears 
Lhe human joy that never may return.” 


* The celebrated painter le Poussin understood this way of interest~ 
ing the heart. In a picture of Arcadian festivity, he represents a 
tomb with this simple but affecting inscription, Et in Arcadia ego 3 
«‘ T too was an Arcadian.”? The effect of this object, combined with 
the gayety of the rest of the scene, is beautifully described in the 
following verses from the Jardins of de Lille. The poet is advising 
the improvers of ground to enliven their scenes by contrast; and 
says, 

4 ‘ Imitez le Poussin. Aux fétes bocagéres 


Il nous peint des pergers et de jeunes bergéres, 
7 Les 
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Les bras entrelacés:dansant sous des ormeaux, 
Et pres.d’eux une tombe od sont écrits ces mots : 
Et moi, je fus aussi pasteur dans P Arcadte, 

Ce tableau des plaisirs,.du néant de la vie, 
Semble dire: ‘* Mortels, hatez vous de jouir ; 

«© Jeux, danses et bergers, tout va s’évanouir.”? 
Et dans l’ame attendrie, a la vive allégresse 
Succéde par degrés une douce tristesse,’ 





-The author pursues this train of thought with admirable 
feeling, and introduces a translation from Horace (Ode vii. Book 
4.) which, as it is printed without the name of its translator, 
and.as this omission is contrary to the essayist’s uniform practice, 
we conclude to be hisown. We dislike the metre, because we 
perceive a pertness, and an abrupt effect in the concluding line 
of the stanza, according to our apprehension: but, in point of 
poetical expression, the author (if this composition be from hig 
pen) has shewn that he can exemplify his own precepts ; ‘| 


6 Diffugere nives,” &c. 
¢ The cheerless glare of snow Is past, 
And rising verdure smiles around ; 
The spreading trees rejoice at last 
With foliage crown’d, 





¢ Again the Earth renews her youth, 

More sweetly shines the genial sky, 
And purest streams, whose murmurs sooth, 
Flow gently by. , : 
¢ The nymphs and graces o’er the mead 

Can venture now in light attire, ‘te © i 
'T’o join the frolic dance, or lead © 

_ The warbling choir. © 


‘ Yet joys immortal are not here 
Tis but the seagon’s transient Mien, 
We too shall fade; the changeful year" 
Forbodes our doom, © — : 
¢ Now yields the cold to Zephyr’s reign ; 
The lovely spring will also fly, 
And summer burn the russet plain, 
But soon to die, 


¢ When Autumn, to poor mortals kind, 
Strews with his annual fruits the ground ; 
When dreary Winter close behind 
Completes the round. 


” tien Td 
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¢ Yet still the circling moons pursue 
The rapid course, which late they ran, 
‘The youth of nature to renew; 
? : But, hapless man! | 


¢ Wher 
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6 When we shall lie, as soon we must, 
_ Where all the good and great are laid, 
Our glory turns to mould’ring dust 
And empty shade. 

¢ Who knows how-soon the gods decree, 
‘ ‘T’o close the Joys that now invite ? 
To days ours; but shall we see 

_ To morrow’s light?” 


- The succeeding. essays are of equal merit, generally speak- 
ing, with those which we have mentioned. That which relates 
to the ‘Fender Affections’ should be read by every female 
in the kingdom. Indeed, we trust that the popular and en- 
gaging manner, in which this author has treated all his subjects, 
will introduce ‘ the metaphysics of poetry” at least to the toilets 
of the fair. Need we say, that we mean not the Cowleian 
poetry of metaphysics? We wish, however, that the study in 
question had a less revolting name: “ the thing we call a 
rose would smell as sweet by any other name:” but if neither 
the author’s art nor our praise can recommend the other parts 
of this work, an essay § on Beauty’ surely must claim atten- 
tion. We may add that itis the /east metaphysical (we mean 
in point of success) of any in the volume, and may therefore 
better please general readers. The concluding theory and 
practice of the * Ludicrous’ has dismissed us in very good hus 
ynour with an anonymous writer who must soon be unearthed. 


—_ —ypos a 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For SEPTEMBER,: 1817. — 


BULLION-QUESTION, 


Art.12. Farther Observations on th: Subject of the supposed De» 
preciation of our Currency, and the Causes of the Diminution in 
the Value of Money. 8vo. pp. 41. Longman and Co. 1811. 

. These observations proceed, we understand, from ‘the pen of 

Mr. Robert Wilson, Accountant in Edinburgh, and one of the 

Directors of the Bank of Scotland ; of whose Eomies pamphlet, on 

the same subject, we gave an account inour Number for March last, 
-290. The first object in the present tract is to shew that Banks 

ave much less power than 1s vulgarly attributed to them, in regard 
to lowering the value of money; and that they are much more re- 
markable for facilitating the detail of business, than for extending 
the capital of a country. The next and principal topic is a defence 
of the argument that the state of our foreign exchange is not affected 
by our paper-currency, but by the balance of payments between us 

and the continent. To establish this point, the author goes into a 

history of our commercial intercourse with the continent during the 

; last, 
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last twenty years ; in which he dwells largely on the effect of deficient 

harvests in turning the exchange against us. In this, as in his first 
pamphlet, he ascribes, perhaps, too much to our situation in regard | 
to corn, and too little to the burdensome operation of our subsidies. 

Notwithstanding all his anxiety to enumerate the commercial causes 

of the fall of our exchange, Me. Wilson omits that which is the most 

potent in our eyes, the stoppage of the American continental trade. 

We differ from him likewise in another point: he is unwilling to. 
admit that even the rise of gold to 4l. per oz. in 1800, a rise which 

has ever since continued, ripen a depreciation of our as pane pings 3 

and he accounts for the permanency of the advance of gold by the, 
circumstance of the exchange never having risen since that date, sufe 

ficiently to defray the expence of importing quantities of gold inte 

this country. 

‘Mr. Wilson’s field of observation is chiefly in Scotland, and he: 
makes the following computation of the rise of rent and price ef 
labour in that country since the year 1790: 

After the scarce years, and high prices of the years, 


Kent. Labour per Week.- 
1795 and 1796, arise of nearly 451. per cent. ; from 78. tO Qe. 
1Boa and 1801, - - - - = 251. - = = = = Qs to 108, 


Since the corn-bill of 1804, - gol. - - - = = 108 to 128. 


PTE 


Computed in all rool. per cent. 


Such computations are necessarily liable to uncertainty ; bat we 


are inclined to think that, on the whole, the present is rather below. 
than above the mark, and that land in Scotland would now fetch fully 
twice the sum which was reputed a fair rent in 1790. In England. 
the poor-rates operate to disguise the real advance in the price of 
labour. 3 : 

Notwithstanding the limited influence which Mr. Wilson is dis« 
posed to ascribe to Banks, he is ‘of opinion that the existence of a 
paper-currency has been the cause of a want of re-action of late years 
in regard to prices; that is, whenever prices were raised by a defi- 
cient harvest, the abundance of the circulating medium prevented 
their falling -back to their former rate. He computes'that the corns 
bill of 1804 had the effect of permanently enhancing grain to the 
amount of 24 per cent. ; and in regard to the grand question of the 
practicability of cash-payments, his opinion is that it will depend on 
the state of the exchange. — Though we disagree in some points 
with Mr. Wilson, we are disposed to rank this, as well as his biome 
pamphlet, among the best which have appeared on the present ques- 


tion. L 0, 


M. P. supporting his Argwnents in Refutation of those advanced 
by Mr. Ag on the supposed Depreciation of our Currency 5 
including a Letter to Sir Charles Price, Bart. M.P. in August 
last, on the Report of the Bullion Committee. Second Edition, 

_ By J. M. Siordet, Merchant in London. 8vo. pp. 48. 2s, 6d¢ 
Cadell and Davies, . 1811. | es 
The writer of this letter is well known among the London mere - 

chants trading to the continent, having been engaged in business above 


forty 


Art. 1 3. 4 Letter to the Right Honourable Sir John Sinclair, Bart. 
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forty years. His publication consists of a series of arguments in op- 
position to those of Mr. Huskisson, on various points of the bullion- 
uestion ; in some of which we are inclined to differ from Mr. Sior- 
det, at the same time that we acknowlege the utility of his remarks 
on matters of mercantile detail. The chief aim of his epistolary 
communication is to shew that the high price of gold bullion is 
caused, not by our currency being excessive, but by the state of our 
continental exchanges. ‘ The scarcity of gold in this country was 
created (he says) by speculators exporting it to the continent for 
returns in bills of exchange, by which a considerable gain was ob- 
tained. For example ; at the time when he wrote (15th March 1811) 
an ounce of exportable gold would cost in London - f£4 16 oO. 
Freight, insurance, &c. - - - -O 4 0. 





: £5 0 0 
The same gold would sell in Paris for 96 livres, with which a bill on. 
London may be purchased at the exchange of 17 livres for 11. sterling, 
making 51.135. sterling, and Betting a profit of 13 per cent.’ 

The recent proposition in parliament, to open branches of the 

Bank of England throughout our principal towns, renders it proper 
to mention the manner in which banking business is transacted in 
Lancashire. Mr. Siordet’s account_serves to confirm what we had 
formerly heard on that head. There are in Lancashire, we under- 
stand, no Banks of circulation; nor are the notes of the adjoining’ 
counties currently received. When a sale of goods takes place, 
payment is made by bills on London at two or three months’ date 3 
and when these bills are discounted by a Lancashire banker, the nett 
amount is paid over in Bank of England-nctes. Mr. Siordet remarks 
that a single Manchester Bank is in the habit of receiving weekly 
from London upwards of 20,0001. in Bank of England-notes, for 
that purpose ; and the established commission on banking transac- 
tions in Lancashire is } per cent., which stands in lieu of the ad- 
vantage derived by other provincial Banks on the circulation of their 
notes. Such is the general practice throughout a county which 
ranks as first in extent of manufacture, afd next to Middlesex in 
point of trade. 
_ Mr, Sicrdet is evidently of opinion (p. 17.) that our restrictions 
on the continental trade are the chief cause of the present state of the 
exchange ; although he does not choose to say explicitly in what 
respect he considers our govefhment to be in error. He mentions 
(p- 20.) a curious anecdote of our Bank-Directors, viz. that those 
only who have passed the Chair are acquainted with the actual amount 
of bu'lion in the possession of the Bank. We were aware that, 
among the Bank-Directors, a great difference prevailed in respect to 
personal weight between those who had or those who had not passed 
the Chair: but we had not understood that a knowlege of the stock 
of bullion was one of the points of distinction. 

Mr. Siordet has added a P.S. on receiving notice that the Bank had 
sesorted to the expedient of raising the dollar to 5s. 6d. ; a measure 
which he regrets. ‘The chief blemish of his letter is the fulsome 

raise bestowed on Sir John Sinclair, whose maxims on coin and bul. 
fon he terms invaluable ! | L 
0. Ar. 
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Art. 14. Observations on the present Price of Bullion and Rates of 
‘Exchange; wherein the Objections of Mr. Bosanquet and others to 
the Report of the Bullion Committee are attempted to be over-ruled. 
By George Woods, of His Majesty’s Customs. 8vo. pp. 60. 
3s. 6d. Baldwin. 


Mr. Woods is a strenuous advocate of the Bullion Committee, and 


supports them with zeal against the attacks-of Sir John Sinclair, 


Mr. Bosanquet, and other champions of the Bank. He writes, how- 
ever, with moderation, and shews himself to be conversant with the 


. doctrines of political economy. On some points, we are disposed to 


think that he has entered into superfluous argument; as for example in” 
the disquisition (page 17.) intended to shew that the rate of interest is 
altogether independent of, and unconnected with, the quantity of circu- 
lating medium in a country. The well-informed part of his readers 
must be aware that it is by the amount of stock in a country, and not 
by the amount of that which circulates stock, that this important point 
js regulated. ‘Though the public creditor has no option in the mode’ 
of receiving his dividends, and must be contented to take Bank of 
England-notes, we are far from comparing these notes to the assignats 
of France and the paper-dollars of America ; comparisons which ap- 
pear to us somewhat at variance with the temper which in general 
characterizes this pamphlet. 

In his second chapter, Mr. Woods enters into an examination of 
Mr. Bosanquet’s opinion of the influence of taxation in raising prices. 
That gentleman had computed that the effect of the taxes imposed 
since 1793 had been to enhance commodities to the extent of fifty per 
cent.; an estimate which appears to Mr. Woods, but by no means to 
us, to be over-rated. —QOn the subject of our corn-laws, on which so 
much stress is laid by Mr. Robert Wilson and several other writers on 
the side of the Bank, Mr. Woods is contented to remark that ‘the 
free corn-trade, which this country enjoys, tends to keep down the 
price of this necessary article below the result which a calculation from 
the increased tax on land and labour would afford.’ ¢ The corn- 
trade,’ he adds, ‘ may be considered free so long as the average price 
of wheat is not below 66s. a quarter.’ Itistrue that, since the corn- 


bill of 1804, the price ef wheat has been steadily above the limit. at’ 


which importation is prehibited; a circumstance which probably led 
Mr. Woods to speak of our ‘ free corn-trade :’ but it is not the less 
true that the existence of a conditional restraint on importation has. 
materially operated to the enhancemerft of our prices. It deprives the 
foreign grower of certainty in regard to the English market ; because, 
though our prices at the moment maybe above the specified rate, a- 
plentify) harvest may suddenly reduce them, and exclude his supplies 
trom access to our ports. 
Mr. W.’s third chapter is appropriated to the subject of exchange.: 
Whatever may be the effect of taxation in raising the price of commo-= 
dities, we perfectly agree with him (p. 45.) that it can in no case ace’ 
count for a difference between bank-notes and bullion, nor for any 
variation in the course of our exchanges. He seems puzzled ta* 
explain the sudden occurrence of a fall in our exchanges in 1808,7 
afterthey had kept up during eleven years of Bank-suspension. ¢ It ist 
a ques=: 
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2 question,’ he says, ‘of great curiosity and interest, but one upd 
which the present enquiry does not appear in any degree to depend.” 
Now from the latter part of this sentence we dissent most materially ; 
since we conceive that an analysis of the revolution, which took place 
in our exchanges in 1808, is the best method of arriving at a thorough 
knowlege of the causes of their present state. We must pass a nega- 
tive, likewise, onan opinion somewhat obscurely worded in p. 47, 48, 
that the agreement of 1808 between the Treasury and the Bank, pro- 
viding for an allowance to government by the Bank in consideration of 
the amount of balances deposited, was productive of an extended issue 
and consequent depreciation of Bank-notes. — Mr. Woods suggests 
that an act might be passed, obliging the Bank to reduce their issues 
at a rate between 100,000l. and 200,000l. a month s. and he is full of 
hope that, by proceeding in this gradual and moderate manner, the 
evils attendant on a resumption of casi1-payments would not be serious. 
He mentions a fact of considerable importance in regard to the state 
of agriculture ; namely, that, during the present unsettled state of our 
currency, the Duke of Northumberland has refused to grant leases on 
any terms: but we know that this is not a single instance of a noble 
Duke laying down a rule of never granting leases, and that such rule 
has long existed. —This pamphlet, if not a first-rate production on 
the score of originality, may justly be termed judicious and tempe- 
rate ; and it is superior to most publications on the same topic, ia 
a point of no slight importance where the subject is intrieate, we 


mean in a full and perspicuous table of contents. Lo. 
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Arr.15. An Account of the remarkable Effects of the Eau Medi- 
cinale d’ Husson in the Gout. By Edwin Godden Jones, M.D., &c. 
r2mo. 4s. 6d. Whiteand Cochrane. 1810. 


Arr. 16. 4 Letter to Dr. Jones, on the Composition of the 
‘Eau Medicinale d’Husson. By James Moore, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, &c. &c. Evo. 25. Johnson and 
Co. 1811. 

All the world has heard of the Lau Medicinale d’ Husson, and of 
its wonderful success in euring gout; a success which indeed appears 
unquestionable. Dr. Jones’s tract gives an account of the disco- 

of the medicine, and a detail of sorhe cases in which it was 
employed. M. Husson, the discoverer, was a military officer in the 

French service, who is stated to have possessed ¢ an irresistible incli- 

nation for the study of botany, and the medicinal properties of 

simples. In the course of the researches to which this propensity led 
him, he discovered a plant, whose virtues were before unknown, 
which, on examination, was found to possess extraordinary virtues in 
the cure of various diseases. From this plant Husson prepared his 
medicine in its present form; and, after some experience: of its_ 
powers, was persuaded to publish it; and it was accordingly an- 
nounced to the world as a sovereign remedy for almost every disorder 
incident to the human body.’ Such high encomiums led to a very 
extensive employment of the medicine ; and it appears, as we might 
suppose would bethe case with a compound capable of producing: 
very 
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very powerful effects on the human body, that its indiscriminate use 
was attended with very serious mischief, so much as to cause its sale 
in Paris to be prohibited by an order of the polite. It seems that 
M. Husson had no idea of the medicine being peculiarly appropriate 
_ to gout, and that the application of-it to this disease was chiefly 

owing to Dr. Wolfe of Warsaw: but its reputation as a specific for 
this disease soon became established; and many attempts were of 
course made to ascertain its composition, though without success. 
A few years ago, Dr. Jones passed the winter at Montpelier; and, 
from the repeated accounts of its efficacy which he reccived, he was 
induced to pay particular attention to the subject, and to recom- 
mend the medicine to a friend who had suffered very severely: from 
gouty attacks. The advantage which this patient derived from 
it induced others to follow his example, and its fame quickly ex- 
tended. ‘The result of our present experience respecting it is that 
it frequently removes the gout, or prevents its accession ; and that it 
sometimes operates as a violent evacuant in all ways, but that at other 
times it has no sensible effect. When used in its proper quantity, 
and with due caution, Dr. J. says that it does not appear to affect the 
constitution in an unfavourable manner ; and that mm some instances 
the general health has been improved, after an occasional employ- 
ment of it for two or three years. © | 

Notwithstanding the previous failures which had taken place in the 
attempts to ascertain its composition, Mr. Moore was induced again 
to investigate this point ; and regarding it as a subject on which it is 
not possible to arrive at absolute certainty, it must be acknowleged 
that he has been singularly successful. He has rendered it highly 

robable that this celebrated medicine consists of a vinous infusion of 
white hellebore and opium ; and that ‘a bottle of the Eau Medicinale 
d’ Husson consists of a dram of the wine of white hellebore, mixed 
with half a dram of vinous jaudanum.’ The reasons which induce 
Mr. Moore to adopt this opinion are thus summed up : ; 

‘ First, [ have shewn by internal evidence, that there isa very 
strong presumption that Mr. Husson borrowed the idea of his 
composition frem the praises bestowed on White Hellebore by the 
elder Pliny. 

‘Secondly, that the mixture of the wine of White Hellebore and 
Laudanum, allowing for the composition being made in a different 
country, and with a different wine, agrees with the Eau Medicinale 
in colour. | 

‘ Thirdly, that it differs but little in smell. 

| © Fourthly, that it agrees in taste. 

¢ Fifthly, in dose, which is a very decisive circumstance. 

‘ Sixthly, in its usual evacuant powers on the stomach and 
bowels. 

‘ Seventhly, in its occasionally having no effect as an evacuant. 

‘ And Eighthly, in its giving great relief in the gout, and abridg- 
ing the paroxysm.’ 3 

Mr. Moore has shewn very considerable ingenuity and acuteness in 
the investigation ; and his pamphlet is written with both spirit and 
candor. We must also do Dr. Jones the justice to acknowlege the 

Riv. Serr. 1811. H | obligatior 
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obligation which he has conferred on his countrymen, by introducing 
this medicine among them ; and to observe that we see no reason for 
suspecting that he Ea any interested motives in his recommendation 
of it: but as to the effects and safety of the remedy itself, we will not 
decide, without having had more experience of it. A general idea of 
its baneful effects on the constitution certainly now prevails, similar to 
that which led to the prohibition of it in Paris about thirty years ago. 


Art. 17. Additional Cases, with further Directions to the Faculty, 
relating to the Use of the Humulus or Hop, in Gout and Rheumatic 
sepectioht. By A. Freake, Apothecary. 8vo. 18. 6d. Highley. 

ometime has elapsed since we noticed a pamphlet by Mr. Freake, 

. in which he recommended the Hop as an useful article of the materia 

medica, combining the virtues both of an anodyne and a tonic*. That 

this plant possesses valuable properties, we believe to be the fact ; and 


Bos. 


the sanction which it has received from the London College, who have 
introduced it into. their new Pharmacopeceia, would seem to place this | 


— beyond all doubt. The object of Mr. Freake is to bring it 
orwards more especially as a remedy for gouty and rheumatic af- 
fections ; and he now presents a few additional cases, most of which 
are related by the patients themselves, which appear to have been at- 
tacks of irregular gout, such as are frequently brought on by various 
exciting causes, in those who are constitutionally predisposed to the 
disease. After the failure of so many infallible remedies for this com- 
plaint, we are unavoidably led to be very sceptical respecting any new 
proposal ; yet we may venture to go so far as to say that the Hop de- 
serves a trial ; and that, if it should not eradicate the disease, it will 
probably prove harmless,—a negative advantage, which does not belong 
to all the gout-medicines that have at different times been so highly 


extolled. 
Art. 18. Observations on the Walcheren Diseases, which affected 


‘the British Officers, in the Expedition to the Scheldt, commanded 
by Lieutenant-General the Earl of Chatham. By G. P. Dawson, 
Member of the Royal College of Surgeons in London. 8vo, 


p- 133- 78 Boards. Longman andCo. 1810. 
We have already encountered one publication on what has been 


called*the Walcheren fever, (See Art. XIII. Review for February 


be 


last,) and we have now to lay before our readers two other treatises 


on the samesubject. Mr. Dawson frequently inculcates on us the fact. 


that he possessed the most ample opportunities of experience respecte 
ing the disease, yet he is altogether silent as to the period in which he 
witnessed it, and the scene of his exertions. We are by no means dis- 
posed to accuse him of a direct attempt to mislead his readers on so 
important a point : but if, as we are induced to suspect, he was never 
out of this country, and saw the complaint only as it appeared in the 
men after their return to England, it would on every account have 
. been desirable to make this acknowlegement. 

_ The work commences with some remarks on the inexpediency and 
want of conduct that were exhibited in the political arrangement of 
this ill-starred armament ; and though we cannot but coincide in the 


i "* See Rev. Vol. li, N. S. pe 311. 
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writer’s censures, yet we think that they are misplaced in a: medical 
weatise. Nothing masterly nor characteristic is discoverable in the 


description of the disease ; and indeed it would appear that Mr. Daw 


son considered it as so well known that description was unnecessary. 
Yet so far.is this from being a correct state of the case, that we be- 
lieve the author himself has been deficient in his knowlege on the 
subject ; and that he has mistaken for the genuine form of the disease, 
that peculiar modification which existed in the late stages, and when 
the patient was removed from the immediately exciting causes. He does 
“ not scruple to affirm that debility laid the foundation for almost all 
the diseases which affected the British troops, and in the majority of 
cases was the leading feature of them.’ Debility is one of those mis- 
chievous words, of which we meet with a certain stock in all sciences, 
which convey to the mind an indistinct idea, and are therefore extremely 
convenient to employ on all occasions when persons wish to talk about 
what they do not understand. We cannot, therefore, consider our. 
selves as at all wiser for being informed that the Walcheren fever 
originates in or depends on debility. | When we are told that the dis- 
ease is not contagious, that bleeding is improper, and that purgatives 
are useful, we are indebted to the author for giving us what we may 
presume was the result of his own experience: but here we feel forci- 
bly the ignorance in which we are left respecting the period of the 
disease, and the situation of the patients, when these observations were 
q@ade. We are led to conclude that a great difference of opinion sub 
sisted on the subject of mercury, as a remedy for the Walcheren fever, 
Mr. Dawson, although he recommends catia’ to be given in large 
doses as a cathartic, argues most strenuously against its employment 
with a view to produce its specific action on the system : but, until we 
have much more ample information than we derive from this tract, 
we cannot regard the controversy as in any degree brought to a con. 


clusion. | 
The style of this treatise is concise, and on that account istobe praised s 


but it is hasty, incorrect, and flippant. Besides the faults of the 
writer, the printing is very inaccurate, and the price very extras 


vagant. } 
Art. 19. Advice to such Military Officers and others, as may be suffer- 
ing from what has been calied the Walcheren Fever, acquired on 
the late Expedition to the Scheldt : being the Substance of an Ane 
swer to a Letter on this Subject. - By C. Griffith, M. D., Senior 

Surgeon to the Forces. 8vo. 1s. Egerton. 1810. 

These ¢ friendly hints,’.as the author calls them, are brief, and there. 
fore we are not disposed to complain greatly of the time spent in peruse» 
ing them, although we do not feel ourselves much instructed by them. 
The only circumstance of any practical inaportance, which deserves to 


be noticed, is that extreme liability to relapse, even from the applica.’ 


tion of very evga causes, which characterizes intermittent fevers. 
We have many low and damp situations in this island, not esteemed 


Unhealthy, and which seldom generate agues, but whith Dr. G. think 
might prove sufficient to cause relapses in those who had once suffered 
siverely from the complaint in question. 3 

ei H 2 Dr. 
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Dr. Griffith gives a very mean idea of the state of medical scienee 
among the Zealand physicians : but we ought to have more decisive. 
evidence, before we give implicit credit to the statement as exhibiting 
an accurate idea of the opinions of the best informed practitioners in 
that country. Instances might be found at home of physicians oceu- 
pying a high station, whose ignorance 1s not inferior to that of the 








doctors at Middleburgh. * | 


Art. 20. The Elements of Experimental Chemistry. By William 
Henry, M.D. F.R.S. &c. &c. 6th. Edition. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
il. 5s. Boards. Johnson andCo. 1810. 

Although this is but a new edition of a well-known book, we deem 
it proper to notice it in our catalogue, on account of the very 
considerable addition which it has received, and of our opinion of its 
intrinsic importance. It is more than double its original bulk, and 
now consists of above 1100 closely-printed pages. The author, who 
is acknowleged to be one of the first chemists of the ages seems tO 
have: spared no pains in rendering his production worthy of the public 
favour, by incorporating into it all the newly discovered facts ; and hy 
giving an abstract of the latest hypotheses that have been advanced, 
on the various controversial questions which are now under discussion. 
‘The werk is rendered particularly valuable by the different tables that 
are appended to it ; which are, we believe, more numerous and ample 
than in any other similar publication. 

If we were to offer any criticism of an unfavourable kind, it would 
be that the great increase of size has, in some measure, given the per- 
formance a new character; so that it can now be scarcely considered; 
in any respect, as differing from a systematic treatise on chemistry. 
As weare already in possession of two such excellent systems as those 
of Dr. Thomson and Mr. Murray, we rather regret that Dr. Henry 
has not kept his ‘ Elements’ in the original compressed form ; and 
we will suggest to him whether, when another edition is required, 
he should not rather attempt to reduce the whole mto one 8vo. 
volume, than to continue from time to time to add to its bulk. On 
the same principle, also, we are disposed to question the propriety of 
entering so much into particular details, as he has done in some 
instances ¢ it might be more suitable for an elementary work to give 
merely the result of experiments, and the general doctrines that are 
deduced from them, without laying down each individual step of the 
process, and entering inte all the discussions to which they have given 
rise. We offer these remarks with the greatest respect to the author’s 
judgment ; and we feel confident that he will ascribe them to our 
anxiety to render his publication, which we regard as very valuable, 
still more excellent. : 


Art. 21. On the Morbid Sensibility of the Eye, commonly called 
Weakness of Sight. “y John Stevenson, Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, &c.  8vo. 5s. Boards. Highley. 1810. 
Mr. Stevenson here professes to treat on a disease of the eye 

* which has not hitherto been described ‘by writers, at least only in- 

cidentally, asa distinct disease, nor has its cure been established upo2 

a rational pathology.’ Our business will be to examine how far he is 

warranted 
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warranted in his claim to originality ; how far his descriptions accord 
with any specific disease of the eye which we are able to recognize ; 
and how far his pathology is correct. The characteristic symptoms 
of ‘ weakness of sight’ are said to be ‘a morbid sensibility of the 
eye to light, and different kinds of external stimuli ;’ a strong light 
excites in the eye ‘a very acute sensation, which is accurately referred 
to the bottom of the organ.’ The iris ‘acts with great energy on the 
admission of the rays of light to the retina, and, in consequence, the 
pupil becomes contracted to a very small aperture ; a striking fea 
ture of the disease ;? there is generally an increased flow of tears 
from the affected eye, but in other respects the external appear+ 
ance is perfectly natural. General debility is said to induce the 
complaint, and it therefore occurs more frequently among females : 
local diseases of the eye also strongly predispose to it, as well as any 
circumstances which may have tended to produce excessive exertions 
of the organ. The proximate cause of the disease is conceived not 
to be local debility, but ¢ an exquisite irritability and sensibility of 
the retina, an effect of great turgescency of the vessels, or a chronic 
inflammation of that membrane, or of the choroid.’ 

_ Having now seen what the disease is on which the author pro- 
poses to treat, we may inquire whether any such specific train of 
"symptoms is a frequent occurrence ; or, indeed, whether it has ever 
presented itself to our observation. We confess that we are dis- 
posed to answer in the negative; for although it be admitted that 
the morbid sensibility is occasionally more considerable than it might 
kave been expected to be from the correspondent symptoms, yet our 
recollections lead us to state that, in all such cases, there has either 
been a visible fullness of the vessels of the conjunctiva, or same ob- 
vious affection of the edges of the lids. — We are still more disposed 
to criticize the pathological than the descriptive part of the work. 
The author attributes the disease to a chronic inflammation of the 
retina or choroid; the reasons for which opinion, as far as we can 
understand them, appear to be that the retina is previousiy in a 
state of increased sensibility, so that its accustomed stimulus, light, 
is too powerful for it, and therefore inflames it ; and farther, because 
there is a great aversion to light in hydrocephalus internus, that this 
disease is attended with inflammation of the ventricles of the brain, 
and that the optic nerves arise from these parts: —it is supposed to 
follow, as a necessary consequence, that aversion to light always de- 
pends on inflammation of the retina. — Frequently as it falls to our 
Iot to examine the baseless fabrics of physiology, we have seldom 
met with one of which the parts were less coherent or less substan- 
tiated than in the present instance. In the first place, what two 
parts of the body are more dissimilar in their structure, office, and 
organization, than the choroid and the retina? What is the cause 
of the increased sensibility to light in these parts, previously to the 
existence of the disease? Have we any evidence for the opinion that, 
in hydrocephalus internus, any part of the eye itself is inflamed ? or 
that any of the parts which connect the eye with the brain are in this 
state? Ina word, we regard the existence of the complaint, as a 
specific and undescribed disease, to be doubtful, and the pathology 


to be totally erroneous. 
3 Bos. art. 
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Art. 22. Examination of the rat eevee commonly entertained against 
1 


Mercury, as beneficially applicable to the greater Number of 
snd 2m and to various other Forms of Disease, as well 


a8 to Syphilis. By James Curry M.D. F.A.S. &e. &c. 


8vo. 28. Callow, 1810. 
This pamphlet is given to the public as the precursor of a larger 


treatise on the effects of mercury; the author’s present object being 


merely to request: his professional brethren to suspend their judg 
1 the 


ment on.an important — both of theory and practice, unti 
] 


reasons be detailed in full on which his peculiar opinions are founded. 
We are so well acquainted with Dr. Curry’s character and talents, as 
to look forwards to the publication of his larger work with interest, 
and to expect from it much valuable information: but we acknow- 
lege that we must suppose the author to be biassed in favour of his 
peculiar dogtrines, when we find him advancing the sentiment ‘ that 
the liver is as often disordered in England as in India.’ In making 





this observation, we may perhaps appear to Dr. Curry to be liable. 


to the imputation of not ‘ suspending our judgment,’ until we are in 
panne of the arguments and facts which he proposes to adduces 

ut we might, on the other hand, object to the title of this pamphlet, 
gs being a proof that the author has taken only a partial view of the 
subject, when he calls those feelings prejudices which many persons 
conceive to be principles derived from experience. Yet, whatever 
may be our present opinion on the subject of this inquiry, we 
will engage to bestow on Dr. Curry’s promised work a candid con- 
sideration, and not to condemn any part of it without stating the 


reasons by which we are influenced. Bos. 


firt. 23. 4 Conspectus of the London, Edinburgh, and Dublin 
Pharmacopeias ; wherein the Virtues, Uses, and Doses of the se- 
veral Articles and Preparations contained in these Works are 

correctly stated, their Pronunciation, as to Quantity, is correctly 
marked, and a Variety of other Particulars respecting them, are 

iven: calculated more especially for the Use of junior Practitioners. 
y Robert Graves, M.D. F.L.S. &c. &c. 4th Edition. 12mo. 
4s. 6d. sewed, Highley. 1810, 

In briefly noticing this new edition of a werk, the utility of which 

has been generally admitted, it will be sufficient for us to remark that 

the author appears to have carefully incorporated into it all the 
alterations which have lately taken age in the three British Phar- 
ynacopeiz, 

Art. 24. 4 Dissertation on Insanity, illustrated with Tables, and 
extracted from between 'T'wo and Three Thousand Cases in Bed- 
lam. _ By William Black, M,D, 8vo, 28. Rid way. 1811. 
The object of this essay is to place, in the form oF tables, some 

ef the most important circumstances connected with the different 

species of insanity, and from them to deduce some general principles 
respecting the disease. ‘The idea is good, and the present pamphlet 
contains some usefyl information ; but, at the same time that we give 
it this praise, we are obliged to confess that we could very easily 
conceive it to haye been much better executed. The most valuable 
facts, — indeed, as it would appear, almost the only facts, — are de- 
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rived from the papers of the late Mr. Gozna, Apothecary of Bed- 
lam. They are probably accurate; and the author has conferred a 
service on the public, by putting them in possession of these docu- 
ments. Perhaps the most valuable of them is a table of the causes 
of insanity, which appears to have been drawn up from the observe 
- ations of Mr. Gozna, made from the year 1772 to 1787. Nearly 
a quarter of all the cases are said to have been caused by misfor- 
tunes ; nearly one-eighth are imputed to religion and Methodism ; 
rather more than the same number were the sopasaenee of fever ; 
and about the same proportion are ascribed to an hereditary taint. 
We have reason to believe that, at present, a much greater propor 
tion of insane patients derive their malady from the second of these 


Art. 25. Observations on the Act for regulating Mad-Houses, and 
a Correction of the Statements of the Case of Benjamin Elliott, 
convicted of illegally confining Mary Daintree; with Remarks 
addressed to the Friends of insane Persons. By James Parkinson. 
8vo. 2s. Sherwood and Co., &e. 1811. 


The writer of this pamphlet must be well known to our readers, 
‘as the author of some respectable and useful medical works ; and he 
has appealed to the public on the present occasion, in order to vin- 
dicate his character from what appears to have been a very unjust 
attack on it. Highly as we admire and value the judicial constitu- 
tion of our country, yet, like all human establishments, it is nat 
without its defects ; and we have here a case detailed, which we can- 
not but conceive to be a decided instance of the hardships which an 
innocent individual may suffer from an abuse or perversion of law. 
It is not, however, our province to enlarge on this topic; and we 
shall only farther remark concerning it, that Mr. Parkinson has de- 
fended himself and Mr. Elliott with temper and mederation. 

From the circumstances which gave rise to this tract, Mr. P. is 
léd into the general consideration of the symptoms of insanity, and 
pf the means by which we are enabled to detect its presence; and to 
draw a precise line between that’ state which ought to subject the 
patient to confinement or restraint, and those peculiarities of charac- 
ter and deportment which do not justify any interference of this kind. 
It must be confessed that in many cases it is extremely difficult to 
form a correct diagnosis 5 and we not indeed conceive that any invae 
riable rule can ever be laid down for this purpose. Many of Mr, 
Parkinson’s observations are judicious, and deserve perusal, as being 
strongly illustrative of the difficulty of the question, They are also 
important as shewing the extreme caution which a medical man 
ought to exercise, not only with a view to his own character, but 
still more in consideration of the momentous effects which his decision 


may have on the friends of the patient. fe 


Art. 26. 4 Letter to Dr. Robert Darling Willis ; to which are 
added Copies of Three other Letters ; published in the Hope of 
rousing a humane Nation to the Consideration of the Miseries 
arising from private renee : with a Preliminary Address - 

4 ¢. 
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the Right Hon. Lord Erskine. By Anne Mary Crowe. 8vo. 2% 

Ryan, &c. 1811. 

We place this pamphlet immediately after the preceding, because 
it respects a case whic leads to somewhat similar reflections. As 
far as we can judge from internal evidence, the writer seems to have 
been the subject of harsh and improper treatment, in having been 
confined in a private asylum as labouring under insanity, when she 
was in fact merely suffering from a temporary delirium, the conse- 
quence of corporeal indisposition. The letter is written with feeling, 


and must be read with interest. Bos 


RELIGIOUS. 


Art. 27. Pure Evangelical Religion restored, or Charity, Faith, 
~~ and Good-works re-united, and triumphing over all Selfishness, 
Worldly-mindedness, Infidelity, Bigotry, Superstition, Fanaticism, 
and every other Corruption of Human Nature, by the Establish- 
ment of the Heavenly Kingdom of true Divine Love, Wisdom, and 
Peace, inthe Human Bosom. 8vo. pp.192. Kelly. 1811. 
From the long title of this long pamphlet, we guessed the school 
from which it proceeded, and a perusal of it confirmed our conjecture. 
The late Emanuel Swedenborg 1s here exhibited not merely as a sage, 
but as an inspired person, and his doctrine as the pure evangelical ree 
ligion : since, however, it is only given to the qwise to understand it, 
and we are not of this wise set, we do not pretend to offer an account 
«” it. He is made to talk of hidden meanings under the letter of Scrip- 
ture, which were revealed to him while he was perusing that divine 
book ; and of a peep into the angelic world, which was vouchsafed to 
him alone. A peep, did we say ? yea more: ‘for several years the 
good Emanuel was enabled to see the different socicties in heaven and 
in hell.’ We have, indeed, only his word for it, and he would be ve 
angry if we should hesitate to take his word in so probableacase. ¢ My 
enemies,’ replies Emanuel, ¢ call on meto work miracles im attestation 
of the truth of what I have related : but would they believe miracles if 
¥ should work them ? besides, if they want miracles to convince them, 
what can be a greater miracle, than that a man like myself, whilst en- 
compassed with a body of flesh and blood, should be enabled to see the 
great and invisible realities of another world ?? (p. m1.) Whata sage 
way is this of producing conviction, and of removing scepticism ? 
Emanuel tells a wild rhodomontade story of his visions aad revelations ; 
and on their reality being questioned, he has the effrontery (or rather 
weakness) to appeal to his narration as an evidence of the fact. If 
pure evangelical religion cannot be restored without the interference of 
such asage as poor Swedenborg was, we are in a very bad way! This 
admirer of his doctrine has laboured hard in the cause of his master 3 
but we suspect that few will have patience to toil through the 192 
,;pages which he has filled with such uninviting matter. 


Art. 28, The Duties of the Clerical Profession : selected from various 
Authors, and elucidated with Notes. 12mo. 3s, sewed. Crosby 
and Co. 1810. 

Out of the writings of Herbert, Macknight, Knox, Baxter, &c., 

this compiler has selected passages on various topics, in addition to a 


long 


Moy. 
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‘Igng passage from Gisborne on the duties of the clerical profession. In 


the form of notes, we have extracts on Sermons, Preaching, Example, In- 
fidelity, Family-prayer, Non-conformity, Salvation, &c. &c. illustrative 
of the leading discussion. The publication is calculated for general use, 
and we suppose that it was designed by the compiler to find its way 
into many parishes: but in the introduction the word Church is cone 
fined to signify the church at Romsey, (the place where this tract 18 
printed ) br it is added ina note to these words in the text, * Doc- 
trines of Christianity preached at Church,’ —‘the church isa very 
ancient Gothic building, sold to the inhabitants by Henry the Eighth 
for a hundredpounds!!’ Hence it would appear that, whenever the. 
term church is used generally, Romsey-church is understood ! 


Art. 29. The Blessedness of the Christian in Death : 'Two Sermonsy, 
occasioned by the Death of the Rev. Richard Cecil, M.A. late 
Rector of Bisley, and Vicar of Chobham, Surrey; and Minister 
of St. John’s Chapel, Bedford-Row, London. Preached at the 
above Chapel; the rst, August 26; the 2d, September 2, 1810. 
By Daniel Wilson, M. A. Minister of St. John’s Chapel, and 
Vice-Principal of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 8vo. pp. 216. 
Seeley. 

In these two sermons, or one funeral-sermon in two parts, the 
reacher first takes a full view of every member of his text, ( Rev. xiv. 

13.) and then proceeds to an account of the deceased; in which he 

endeavours to do justice to the memory of his beloved and distin- 

‘guished friend, who is said to have been descended from the great 

Cecil Lord Burleigh, the distinguished minister of Queen Elizabeth. 

Mr. Wilson delineates Richard Cecil as aman, asa Christian, and as 

a minister: he presents us with a picture of his mind and of his 


heart ; he expatiates on the piety and fortitude which he displayed 


in the last years of his life, which were grievously embittered by 
disease ; and if this memoir be tolerably correct, which we have no 
reason to doubt, Mr. Cecil must have been a very estimable charac- 
ter. The reflections, with which the second discourse concludes, 
are apposite and practical. We are told that Mr. Cecil ‘ used to 
observe that there was a wide difference between what St. Paul calls 
“ the foolishness of preaching,”’ and ® foolish preaching.’®? Mr.W. 
was probably not aware that this remark was borrowed from 


Dr. South’s sermons. D 


Art. 30. Hulsean Defence for the Year 1810. An Essay on the 
Pre-existence of Christ: to which are added, I. A Sermon on 
the Trinity. II. A Proposal respecting the Athanasian Creed. 
By Edward Pearson, D.D. Master of Sydney College, Cam- 
bridge, and Christian Advocate te the University. 8vo. pp.108. 
3s. sewed. Hatchard. 

Most readers would probably be at a loss to understand the mean- 
ing of the first part of ‘this title, were they not informed by the 
advertisement that, ‘ By the will of the late Reverend John Hulse, the 
Christian Advocate is directed to compose and to print every year, an 
answer or answers, ia Eingiish, to all such cavils and objections 
against the Christian or revealed religion, or against the religion of 

nature, 
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nature, as-may seem best or most properly to deserve or require an 
answer ; as likewise to be ready to satisfy any real scruples or obje® 
tions, in a private way, that may be brought from time to time by 
any fair and candid inquirer against the same.’ In consequence of 


» this appointment, Dr. Pearson, (now lately deceased,) undertook a 


defence of the doctrine of the Pre-existence of Christ, and adduced 
from the Fathers and from the Scriptures various arguments in its 
support. He observes that in ‘the N. T. there are at least fourteen 
passages in which the preacher conceives the Pre-existence of Christ 
¥s expressly asserted, and more than ¢wenty-six in which it is implied.” 
Most stress is laid on certain passages in the Gospel of St. John, 
which, if taken in their obvious meaning, are in favour of this doc« 
trine, and which seem to bear hard on the Unitarian hypothesis.— 
The sermon on the Trinity contains nothing new, and is lengthened 
unnecessarily by the quotation of passages ism the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, for the purpose of shewing (which no one ever doubted ) 
that the doctrine of the Trinity is unequivocally maintained by the 
Established Church.. If, however, Dr. .P. does not argue forcibly, 
he writes with great liberality ; and thos¢ who differ from him will 
‘admire the temper of mind by which he professes to be actuated. 
The proposal respecting the Athanasian Creed refers to the omis- 
sion of the damnator Riosni: but if any alteration should take 
lace in the liturgy, the entire removal of this creed would be pre-e 


erable to any amendment. Mo ¥ 


Art. 31. 4 Letter to the Society for promoting Christian Knowledge, 
and particularly to the Rev. Charles Daubeny, LL. B., Arch- 
deacon of Sarum, occasioned by the Attack on Mr. Lancaster’s 
System of Education, contained in his Sermon preached before 
them on June 1, 1809. By a Barrister at Law. 8vo, 433, 
Mawman. 1810. . 

Liberal-minded men must be prepared to hear their good evil spoken 
of, and their best designs calumniated. It is not sufficient to avoid 
the appearanee of giving offence ; for evil will be thought to lurk 
« where no ill seems.”” . This truth poor Mr. Lancaster has repeatedly 
experienced. Because, in carrying his system of education into effect, 
he cautiously avoided the narrow views of party, and compiled hig 
Jessons from those plain parts of Scripture which did not involve con- 
trovered doctrines, he has been attacked with the most unwarrantable 


" severity, and has been charged with the crafty design of leading the 


rising generation away from Christianity to Deism. Never was an 
accusation more ill-founded. The first questions in education can; 
not be too simple. According to St. Paul, catechists are to be fed 
first with milk and then with meat; but his introductory milk-diet, 
was never supposed to preclude the subsequent use of meat. — Ta 

k without a figure ;—if a set of questions and answers were drawn 
up for the use of young persons, founded on our Saviour’s sermon. 
on the mount, could it be said that a deistical education was intend- 
ed? Mr. Daubeny and others have brought a charge against Mr, 
Lancaster’s sensible and comprehensive mode of early tuition, which 
it is impossible to substantiate ; and the present Barrister has, taken 
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up the eudgels for him with good effect. One passage will be suf. 
ficient to shew that this writer has thebesf of the argument ; a 
| © It is true, indeed, that Mr. Lancaster, when he instituted his 
own school in the Borough of Southwark, in order to make it ex- 
tensively useful, held out, that though attachment to the tenets of 
his sect would not permit him to teach those of another, yet he 
would not inculcate his own. He therefore aimed at giving reli» 
gious instruction, “ unimpregnated with any of the distinguishing 
ingredients of the Christian system.”? ‘This is done partly by reads 
ing the Old and New Testament, partly by the use of what he calls 
a Scripture Catechism, consisting of questions so framed that the 
answer to each consists solely of a passag®of Scripture. This ig the 
mode of education which is to lead to Deism! Have you so soog 
forgotten the doctrine of your text, that ‘‘ the holy scriptures are 
able to make men wise unto salvation,”’ 2 Tim. ii. 15. and do yon, 
in contradiction to it, maintain that they are insufficient, unless aided 
by Creeds and Canons, and Articles, and Catechisms? — that.the 
infallible divine institutes lead to Deism, unless fallible human insti- 
tutes be superadded ?— that God has left his work of revelation 
unfinished for man to complete ? What is this, but to repeat in ra- 
ther a new form the old doctrine of the dark ages of Popery, that the 
laity, or at least the vulgar, must seek for instruction, not in the 
Scriptures themselves, but in the interpretations of Councils, the dee 
cretals of Popes, and the commentaries of Priests’? Between the con- 
flicting opinions of St. Paul and Mr. Daubeny, I leave the public to 
determine.’ ge! 
If Divines were to maintain that the substance of the thirty-nine 
articles should be taught as soon as children can say their A BC, we 


hope that the laity would know better than to take their advice, ™M 0-Y. 


Art. 32. Revival of the Roman and Greek Empires : being Observ- 
ations on the Prophet Daniel’s Metallic Image, the Interpretation 
of whose Form was to make known that which was to happen in 
the latter Days; also an Investigation of those Parts of the Apo- 
calypse which appear to be derived from, and illustrative of, the 
Prophecies of Daniel, and the Ancient Types of the Old Testa- 
ment, many of which were, from the first, indicative of the present 
opening Signs of the Times, 8vo. 2 Vols. pp. 575. Boards. 
Rivingtons. 1810. 

He must be either very vain or very enthusiastic who again attempts 
the interpretation of Daniel and the Apocalypse; after so many learned 
and good men have completely failed in the enterprize. The gentle- 
man before us buoys himself up with the hope of having made some 
discoveries ; but we suspect that time will shew them to be, like the 
conjectures of his predecessors, mere illusions and creations of the 
brain. He talks of ‘upper and under prophecy ;’ thus presenting 
the idea of a double stratum of prophecy, if we may so express our- 
selves ; and he would flatter himself with possessing that keen vision 
which can penetrate through the superficial sense, to that which lies 
beneath. Thus gifted, he has found out ‘the concurrence of pro- 


phecy with the present aspect of affairs ;? and of course, if he be 
credited, he has’ produced a very’ interesting book, Yes, hear it, 
7 | astonished 
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astonished reader ! ‘ we are in the last century but one of that period 
which is to precede the millennium, before which every woe of the 


_ earth is to be finished.’ — Conjecture is ped on conjecture, in the 


supposed interpretation of meanings ‘included under the symbols of 
Metals, beasts, heads, horns, trumpets, vials, wraths, plagues, &c. 


, &c.: but nothing in the shape of discovery is made. In conclusion, 


the author has the modesty to hint at ‘¢ the probability that his con- 
jectures are not always well founded :’ but, lest this concession 
should be interpreted with too great latitude, he takes care to add, 
< if not exactly here, yet bereabouts is the truth.” We cannot allow 
him this approximation. By his ‘ elongatious,’ he has only manifested 
his wild wanderings: and lf endeavouring to penetrate to the sub- 
stratum of prophecy, he has manifested his incompetency to dig in 


this mine, Mo y. | 


POLITICS, 


Art. 33. Elements of Reform, witha summary View of the Ways 
and’ Means, and other incidental Matter. By a Freeholder of 
Hampshire. 8vo. pp. 55. Johnson, Gosport; Longman and 
Co., London. ; 


Our first objection to this little tract bears reference to its title, 
which conveys to the reader an idea that the essay is strictly political, 
while it proves, in fact, to have much more of a religious character. 
Having laid down the wholesome rule that the people are themselves 
the chief authors, in a remote degree at least, of the mischances that 
befall them, the writer proceeds to recommend a more general dif- 
fusion of the blessings of education. He begins with the clergy ; and 
in ‘preparing young men for holy orders, he advises that, in addition 
to the course at present pursued in our Universities, a knowlege of 
Hebrew and the acquisition of a Doctor’s degree should be ac- 
counted indispensable requisites. He 1s an advocate, also, for the 
revival of provincial synods and parochial visitations. Although 
zealously attached to the Church of England, he rejoices at the in- 
dependence of the Church of Scotland, and prays tor the extension 
of similar liberty and even rights to the Catholics in Ireland: but he 
is no well-wisher to the numerous sects in England which have 
seceded from the Church. His opinion is that perfect freedom 
should be allowed in the choice of a religion: but when that choice - 
is once made, he requires a strict adherence to the modes, circum- 
stances, and ceremonies which are prescribed by the laws of a country, 
The great topics of his lamentation are the recent increase of the 
sectanies, the defective education of their teachers, and the irregularity 
of their mode of worship in barns, fields, &c. 

After these serious exhortations on the subject of religion, the 
writer comes to the topic of government, and is not long in de- 
monstrating his hostility to a reform in parliament. Having men- 
tioned Mz. Fox’s inconsistency in coalescing in-1782 with the object 
of his great political animosity, and Mr. Pitt’s dereliction of 
the grand question of Reform, he deduces (p.37.) the sweeping 
inference that all political leaders are on a par, and amuse the 


multitude with the agitation of popular questions, merely to make 
them 
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them a.“ tower of strength for their ambition.’ -Recapitulating the 
contents of his publication, (the fruit, he informs Us; of age and 
observation, ) he comprizes his recommendations of reform in the fol« 
lowing compass : no; : 

1. A more correct system, not for the punishment but for the 
prevention of crimes. 2. An institution. of spolice Dag aaEe 
through the county, divided into districts. 3. A tions .t 
be at the public expence, and a public prosecutor to be appointed 
under the Attorney-general. 4. Rewards to informers to be placed 
on a more regular footing. «5. A new arrangement for the disposal 
of convicts. 6. The establishment, as in Scotland, of parish-schools. 
4. A reduction of law-expences, and a diminution of the number of 
privileged places for debtors. 8. A power to medical men to recover 
payment for their poorer patients, by summary process, in case of 
need, against the parish. g. A complete reform of our poor-laws ; 
and 10. An amendment of our criminal code, by ‘a more certain and 
definite assignment of punishments to crimes. 

It appears from this list, that the author’s wishes are directed 
to several of the points which have engaged the attention of the 
benevolent and enlightened among our countrymen s and we should 
be glad to speak as favourably of his performance as of his inten 
tion: but critical justice forces us to observe that considerable excen- 


tricity and common-place are discoverable in these pages. Lo 


POETRY, &c. 


Art. 34, Jphotelles or the Longing-Fit; a Poem. By Ralph 
Palin. 8vo. 3s. Cadell and Davies. 

To combat the force of imagination by imagination, and to render 
the Pregnant Muse useful:'to Pregnant Women by dispelling whims 
and fancies, is the avowed object of Mr. Palin. Heemploys the 
machinery of ‘‘ the Rape of the Lock,” ‘and discovers, in almest 
every page, a memory stored from the writings of Pope: but, though 
he liberally avails himself of the language and-+rhvmes of the bard of 
Twickenham, he could not steal his genius and power of versification. 
The Goddess of Spleen thus addresses Iphotelle : | 


¢ Light as a feather are all women’s wits, 


‘Weigh’d in thy balance, Nymph of longing fits !? 


- With this compliment she is dispatched to Lucinda, ‘who longs fer 
a bunch of grapes; which, not being accessible, the’ poor husband 
ts apprehensive that his expected heir . . F 





¢ may appear with a blue nase,’ : 
_ + One cheek snow white, and t’other black as sloes.’ 


However, reason prevails over whim, and the birth is thus aa- 
exounced ; | : 


¢ He comes, and fills each throbbing ‘heart with joys 
‘Tn his fair form a little deity.’ 


‘ Joy and Dvity are very indifferent rhymes : but they are not worse 


. eae “Moxy. Art. 


than destroy and deformity. | 
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Art. 35. dn University Prive Poem, on His Majeyy Wing 


George 
Nicholas John Halpin, 


London, Harding. 
« Not for any money,’’ hard as the times are, would we be so dis- 


regs as to object to poetry which has for its theme the virtues of 
Our revered Sovereign, 


‘A King most favour’d of the skies, 
Whose glories with his virtues rise 
And with his virtues spread.’ | | 
In these circumstances, our safest course is t6 give a stanza, and 
leave our readers to their own judgment.. Let it be that which glances 
at our successes in the Peninsula ¢ . 


¢ But say, what chief shall Atstow send 
With GALui1a’s warriors to contend, 
A chief whose valour may oppose 
The wily craft of subtle foes, 
Who round with hostile ardour swarm, 
Like wild waves in th’ impetuous storm, 
Which on the shore tumultuous dash, 
And the rock’s solid basis lash, 
And scatter spray, and foam and toi/, - 
While mix’d with sand the billows boil, 
Till spent —exhausted—they recoil ! 
What chief whose victories may proclaim 
To all the word Britannia’s fame ? 
And prove that spirit still remains, 
Which crush’d the foe on BuENHEIM’s plains, 
Who is the 2 emeliryne general voice 
Confirms our Monarch’s happy choice,— 
Tis WELLESLEY !—WELLESLEY echo rings : 
The hero by whose conquering swords Fe 
Each Jadsan tribe, each Savage horde 
To meet obedience was restor’d, 
And feaity to the Best or Kincs!’ 


We say not that Mr. Halpin is not the best of poets: we only ask. 
whether ‘spray and foam and toil’ be not as odd an assemblage as 
miftton, muslin, and metaphysics ? 


Art. 36. The Pleasures of Anarchy ; a Dramatic Sermon. 8ya. 


s. Hatchard. 
tastrange title! Viewed through the ironical glass, pleasures 


are easily converted into pains and horrors: but, in the name of Pe- 
gesus, er any other outlandish animal, who ever heard before of a 

matic sermon? A sermon is a discourse assigned to one person 5 
whereas every dramatic composition is a di distributed among 
a number of interlocutors. The author might almost as well have 
called this piece, which is regularly divided into acts and scenes, a 


IIT. havin es so the Fiftieth Year of his Reign. By 
-C.D.- 8vo. pp.19. Dublin. 1811. 


dramatic theorem. ‘To add to the singularity, a map is affixed, for 


the purpose of illustrating the text ; but such a map, we believe, wae 
ocvee 
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never before engraved. As for the drama itself, the picture of An- 
archy which it gives is abundantly darkened with horrors: but the 
plot is miserable, and the language poor in the extreme. It is pro- 
bably the production of some French emigrant, who has learned to 
write tolerable English, and who has here made an effort to keep 
alive loyalty to the Bourbons, and detestation of the us ° 
Though Anarchy prevails, and the lawful king is destroyed, the 
exhortation to the adherents of the monarchy 1s, | 

¢ live for times 

When yet your country may be served by you, 





And rescued from the tyrant Cosri’s grasp.’ Mo y- 


Art.37. Nobility, a Poem, in Imitation of the Eighth Satire of Juvenal, 
4to. pp.31. 48. Gale and Curtis. 1811. 
The moral of Juvenal’s eighth satire is that ‘ Virtue alone is true 

nobility,’ and no writer has enforced it with more spirit and energy s 

but his remonstrances produced little effect on the corrupted patri- 

cians of the Roman world ; and satire itself becomes pointless when 
states grow opulent, luxurious, and. depraved. ‘Though we are happy 
to know that such is not universally the case, yet hereditary honours, 
and the consequence which they give in society, are too often consi~ 
dered as superseding the necessity of virtue. Some of our moderns 
seem to construe Juvenal’s celebrated line, “ Nobilitas sola est atque 
unica Virtus,’’ in the order of the Latin words, Nobility alone and of ite 
self is Virtue 3 and to understand it as asserting that, provided a man 
possesses nobility, he may leave so vulgar a thing as practical virtue 
to plebeians. Against this fashionable mistake, the present Imitator 
points his quill: but we fear that the young nobleman, whether at the 

ing-table in St. James’s Street, or at Newmarket, or at the Four- 
in-hand Club, will rather be inclined to smile than to blush, when he 
reads Juvenal’s line, 


© Paulus, vel Cossus, vel Drusus morthus esto,’ 
thus imitated, 


‘ More proud of morals pure, than purest blood, 
Be thou a noble, what a noble should.’ * 


After the many translations and imitations of Juvenal which have 


appeared, this attempt might have been spared. 





— aaa yaueair 
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Although the subject of the. ensuing letter be not so perfectly. 
novel, nor generally receiving so little attention, as the writer perhaps 


supposes, yet we give a place to it because the question to whick 
it relates. is curious, aud is still very far from being solved; and 
because, also, it comes from an old and respected correspondent ; 


©‘ To the Editer of the Monthly Review. 


© Sir 7 
© The following idea I hope is not fanciful, and I believe it is new. 
It is long since it occurred to me}; and in collecting materials and — 
ebservations with a view to support it, I think I have been far from un- 
#4 , successful | 
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successful; but as I find the full prosecution of it rather unsuitable té 
my situation and my habits, and at the same time flattering myself 
that it is not unworthy of attention, I wish to take this method of broach- 
ing it to the prblic, not doubting that, if it deserves notice, the present 
rationally investigating age will not overlook it, and your valuable Jour- 
nal will give it credit, and the best means of publicity. 
* Isthere not in the human constitution, nay in all organized nature, 
and perhaps even in what we call inorganized, a power whose office is 
to modify heat and cold? The human body, subjected to a confined at- 
mosphere of extreme heat, cannot be made toacquire the degree of heat 
incompassing it; the same thing happens reveisely when the human 
, body is subjected to a confined atmosphere of cold. ‘ The fruit on the 
“trees is always colder than the atmosphere around it, or the leaves and 
branches to which it belongs; the earth itself has acquired no additional 
heat from all the heat that has been poured upon it these thousands of 
years; ncr have we reason to believe that the effects of cold are in- 
creasing in the coldest regions; and ought not the heat of animals, 
jn whatever way generated or kept up, to be always increasing, not only 
sensibly to itself, but with evident effect on the general atmosphere ? 
“There must be a contrivance or power, then, in nature to effectuate 
nll this ; and this contrivance or power must be applicable to the dif- 
ferent circumstances of béing, and according to its necessities. In man, 
created for every climate, and every vicissitude, and as the most gene- 
rally complete being we know of, we have reason to believe this power 
is most strongly marked. . 
¢ May not the general or topical suspension, or the derangement of 
this power, be the principal cause of fever, nay of most, general diseases 3 
and the loss of it the principal cause of death; and may not the existence 
of this power explain many of the phenomena of nature better than hae 


hitherto been done? ‘Tam, Sir, your’s, &c. 
‘R. C.’ 





Our friend PinpaR (not Peter) ridicules the expression in Mr. 
Walter Scott’s Vision of Don Roderick, quoted in p. 298. of our 
Number for July, ‘ and the loud hinges bray’d,’? which certainly 
is hot very elegant: but perhaps Pindar did not recollect the Miltonie 


authority for it, 
, ss Arms on armor clashin 


g bray’d 





Horrible discord.”’ 





The note from the Rev. T. R. is received. 





| We have corrected, in the Table of Errata in our last volume, the 
miscalculation obligingly pointed out by Curiosus. 


“The petition of W. S. has been presented to their Worships : but 
the Bensh must not be mocked ! 








NOTICE, : 

The AppEnpix to the last volume of the M. R. is published at 

the same time with this Number, and contains a variety of articles of 

Foreicn Lireraturg, with the General Title, Table of Contents, 

and. Jndex, tor the volume.— Any failure in the supply of it, par- 

ticularly in the country, must arise from the want of a specific order 
for it being sent to the London booksellers, 
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